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HERE are two very important items of military 
news to be recorded this week. The first is 
the collapse of the Russo-Rumanian forces in 

the Dobrudja, which unfortunately has been accom- 
panied by other enemy successes on the western frontier 
of Rumania. The second is the remarkable French 
victory at Verdun whereby General Petain has recovered 
at a single blow, and at a very small cost, practically the 
whole of the ground which the Germans had gained 
on the right bank of the Meuse since the first week of 
their great attack eight months ago. In these two 
events, considered in conjunction, we have a very com- 
plete and instructive picture of the position of the war 
as a whole at the present stage. 
a * * 


Concerning the Rumanian fiasco there is nothing 
pleasant to be said. Not the least of the satisfactions 
that the end of the war will bring will be full liberty 
of discussion. We are not referring to the existence 
of the official censorship, for, however burdensome 
that may be elsewhere, in this country it does not 
hamper comment or criticism in any appreciable degree. 
What is far more irksome in practice is the restraint 
which public speakers and writers are obliged to put 
upon themselves by the consideration that in regard 
to certain matters frank discussion whilst the war is 
still going on can only do harm. This consideration 
happens to apply with particular force to the present 
position in the Rumanian theatre of the war. Recent 
events in the Dobrudja and in Transylvania are not as 
inexplicable as they are unfortunate, but it is impossible 





to examine their causes at all fully or to attempt to 
assign responsibility for them. As Mr. Lloyd George 
declared in the House of Commons on Wednesday, the 
Allies are doing all they can to avert a serious catas- 
trophe ; and it is particularly satisfactory to note that a 
French military mission arrived in Bucharest a week 
or two ago. It is no disparagement of the Rumanians 
to say that they are necessarily very much inferior to 
their opponents at present in that practical knowledge 
of the new conditions and new methods of modern war 
which only experience can give. Mackensen’s recent 
successes, which have been won not with German troops 
but mainly with Bulgarians and Turks, are only one 
example out of many which the war has given of the 
value of able and experienced leadership. The French 
army is, to say the least, no whit inferior to the German 
in point of military science and technique, and it is 
evident that its full resources in this respect should 
be placed at the disposal of any Ally who needs them, 
* * * 

But to turn from Rumania to a consideration of the 
war as a whole, the French success at Verdun is an 
ample compensation for the German success in the 
Dobrudja; it is, in fact, precisely the appropriate 
compensation. Bucharest cannot be expected to feel 
this, but Berlin—the informed Berlin, that is to say— 
probably does. The Allies surround the Central Empires, 
and their whole object is to maintain a steady pressure 
at every point of the ring until somewhere it gives 
way. The enemy, having the permanent advantage 
of interior lines, can at will concentrate specially large 
forces (measured, of course, in munitions as well as in 
men) at any point in a comparatively short space of 
time. The Allies can do this, too, on the Western 
front, but nowhere else; they cannot move troops to 
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and fro from East to West, and owing to difficulties of 
transport they cannot even move them freely from the 
West front to Salonika. Their only policy, therefore, 
is to continue their pressure and to make it eventually so 
severe that Germany will everywhere be placed on the 
defensive, with only just enough forces to keep the 
line intact. The victory of Verdun is the proof that 
this policy is succeeding and that Germany has now 
no “strategic reserve,” no forces, that is, which she 
can move to a given point without seriously weakening 
her line at another point. 


* * * 


The Western Allies could not help Rumania directly. 
They could not prevent the German concentration 
against her; they could only take advantage of it. 
And that they have done with admirable promptitude 
and with a result which cannot fail to affect Rumania 
favourably even though indirectly. The moral value 
of the recovery of the famous fort of Douaumont is con- 
siderable, but much more important is the unmistakable 
warning which it has given to the German Higher 
Command that for them the day for adventures is 
past. Successes in the Fast may be won at too high a 
cost. The adventure against Rumania has _ borne 
refreshing fruit for the depressed and war-weary public 
of Germany; but such fruit is at scarcity prices now 
in the Central Empires, and the Allies in the West are 
in a position to present the bill promptly. Douaumont 
is the first instalment of the price in the present case, 
but there is more still to be paid. There may, of 
course, be more fruit to be delivered as well; Macken- 
sen’s success is not likely to take him much further, but 
it is not possible yet to set any limits to Falkenhayn’s 
advance. Sooner or later, however, Germany must 
realise that the price of such luxuries is prohibitive. 
Our best hope, indeed, lies in the possibility that she may 
realise it too late, and take risks which will prove disas- 
trous. These considerations will not, we fear, bring 
much comfort to the Rumanians, whose present mis- 
fortunes are the subject of the most profound sympathy 
in this country ; but from a strictly military point of 
view they are the only considerations that count. 


* * * 


On the Somme the only event of importance during 
the past few days has been a British advance between 
Thiepval and Sars. The attack took place on Saturday 
on a front of nearly three miles, and was rapidly success- 
ful at all points. The Germans reported that we had 
suffered particularly heavy losses in this affair. The 
very contrary, however, appears to be the truth. The 
number of German prisoners taken was over 1,000, whilst 
the total British casualties in the operation amounted— 
as has since been officially stated—to only 1,200. The 
enemy’s losses must therefore have very greatly 
exceeded ours. Considering its magnitude it is probably 
the cheapest success that the British Army has yet 
achieved on the Somme, though the French may have 
done as well or better in some of their operations on the 
southern bank of the river. Before Saturday and since, 


the attack has been held up by persistent bad weather. 
But for this misfortune there is no reason to doubt that 





considerably more important advances would have been 
made during the past fortnight. The Serbian advance 
towards Monastir on the banks of the Czerna appears 
to have been held up for the same reason, just when 
it was developing most successfully. We have remarked 
before on the way in which weather has regularly 
chanced to favour the Germans, but they have certainly 
never had so good reason to be grateful for meteorological 
mercies as during the month that is almost over. 
Even now, though winter is fast approaching, a dry 
spell would mean much for the Allies. 
* * * 

A serious crisis has arisen in the relations between 
Germany and Norway. Ever since the submarine 
warfare against merchant shipping began, Norway, 
which after Great Britain and Germany owns more 
ships than any country in Europe, has suffered severely. 
Up to date something like 10 per cent. of her whole 
merchant fleet is reported to have been sunk. It was 
therefore not surprising that she should be inclined to 
take the British view about submarine warfare on 
commerce, and should have warned German submarines 
not to enter her territorial waters. This decision, 
however, is extremely inconvenient to Germany for 
various reasons, and the German Government refuses to 
accept it. A Note has been addressed to Norway which 
is said to amount to an ultimatum, and by way of 
emphasis the German authorities have begun a new and 
unprecedentedly ruthless campaign against Norwegian 
shipping. Norway has always been wholeheartedly on 
the side of the Allies, but there are few people, if any, 
in this country, we suppose, who want to see her dragged 
into the war. There may, however, be no choice 
between that and dishonourable submission. 

* cs * 

It is really necessary to record a protest against the 
extraordinary doctrine promulgated by Mr. Lloyd George 
on Tuesday to the effect that in war time Ministers 
cannot be expected to fulfil their pledges. For if it be 
accepted, Parliamentary questions and _ discussions 
become a mere farce. The case in point concerned the 
calling up of men who are just over 41. The Govern- 
ment gave a pledge that this should not be done, either 
under the Military Service Act or under the Derby 
scheme. Why such a pledge should have been 
given we do not know, but it was given. Mr. Lloyd 
George did not dispute it, but declared that pledges 
must yield to military necessities. If that were the 
only way out of a foolish pledge we should agree, though 
the gravity of such a proceeding ought to be recognised 
by the resignation of the responsible Minister—who is 
not, of course, Mr. Lloyd George. But in this case 
the difficulty could have been very easily overcome by a 
one-clause Bill extending the application of the existing 
Acts. That would have involved no breach of any 
pledge, and would, at least, have maintained the fiction, 
if it be a fiction, of Ministerial honour. In the same 
speech Mr. Lloyd George asked the House to accept 
his word that the attested men of 41 should not be 
at any disadvantage as compared with the unattested. 
But after such an explicit declaration of his principles 
how could he expect anyone to accept from him a 
promise made in his public capacity ? 
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Barring a sudden and acute international crisis, 
nothing is now likely to produce a new situation in the 
American Presidential election, which falls on November 
7th. Never was a contest more doubtful, but it is 
generally agreed that the President’s chances are rather 
better to-day than they were a month ago. The Demo- 
cratic ery of “ Peace and Prosperity ” is acknowledged 
to be extremely effective, and it is understood that both 
the British and the German Governments have decided 
not to take in the submarine controversy any step cal- 
culated to influence the election. The German-American 
vote will certainly not be solid; nor, despite the cam- 
paign of the new party created ad hoc, will that of the 
two million or so women privileged to cast the Presi- 
dential vote. Mr. Hughes, embarrassed rather than 
helped by Mr. Roosevelt, does not appear to be bettering 
his position, while Mr. Wilson will undoubtedly improve 
his should he decide to make the most of the few days 
that remain. But the forces mobilised against the 
President are tremendous: big business and _inter- 
national finance ; the widespread fears of a tariff war 
after the peace encouraged by the Paris Resolutions ; 
the powerful pro-Allies sentiment of the Eastern States, 
and the manifold resentment against the British Black 
List and our severe handling of neutral mails, together 
with all the dissatisfaction arising from the treatment 
of Mexican anarchy. The renewed destructiveness of 
the German submarines among neutral shipping will 
tell against Mr. Wilson; but on the other hand, the 
labour vote is in great part assured to him in consequence 
of the eight-hours iaw for the railways. There is so far 
nothing in the outlook that should make the judicious 
observer predict his defeat. 


* * * 


Mrs. Besant has lost her appeal before the Madras 
High Court in the case of the penalties imposed upon 
her daily paper, New India. It will be remembered that, 
under the provisions of the Press Act, money security 
was demanded and in due time declared forfeit, without 
reason given. The Madras Government then demanded 
a larger sum in security. This was paid under protest, 
and Mrs. Besant carried the matter to the High Court, 
which declined to say that there was nothing of a dan- 
gerous character in the paper. No other result was to 
be expected. Ever since a famous Calcutta case, when 
the Act was new, it has been known that there is no 
protection for editor or printer in the clause which 
appears to provide a right of appeal, and a further for- 
feiture may involve the confiscation of the press and 
the suppression of New India. Mrs. Besant has argued the 
matter with her customary power and resource, and she 
has circulated her articles in pamphlet form throughout 
the world. They show up the Madras Government in a 
damaging light, and it is difficult not to infer that the 
authorities are resolved upon a policy of suppression in 
regard to the Home Rule for India League of which 
Mrs. Besant’s two papers are the organs. It is a foolish 
policy, for, apart from every other consideration, the 
Government of India may be assured that the Indian 
public will insist upon the fullest discussion of the 
future and its possibilities of Imperial reorganisation and 
political reform. 





An Irish correspondent writes :—Irish opinion is not 
united in admiration of the “ new” policy which Mr. 
Redmond inaugurated last week at Westminster. The 
terms of his motion were popular; but no one knows 
how exactly Ireland or the cause of Home Rule is to 
profit by the “ going into opposition’? of the Irish 
Party and the estrangement of old Liberal friends. 
The Independent, the most widely read of our newspapers, 
which represents the Healy-Murphyite influence, pleads 
for moderation in Nationalist action against the Govern- 
ment. This is significant, seeing that Mr. Redmond used 
to be charged in this quarter with subservience to Mr. 
Asquith. But Mr. Healy, who could not bear Mr. 
Birrell and Sir Matthew Nathan, is well disposed towards 
the new Chief Secretary; and Mr. Duke in his turn 
recognises, sensibly, that there are other “ representa- 
tive ’’ Irishmen besides Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward 
Carson. If, pending Home Rule arrangements, some 
provisional scheme of governing Ireland through Irish- 
men can be devised, “even the Sinn Feiners (so one 
reads) will not be unrepresented.’’ Truly we have 
marched a little since the events of Easter week. The 
idea is to govern Ireland by a Commission, consisting of 
Mr. Redmond, Sir Edward Carson, an Independent 
Nationalist (Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Healy), a benevolent 
Unionist of constructive opinions (Sir Horace Plunkett), 
and a Sinn Feiner. Of course, without releasing the 
prisoners, it will be difficult to find a Sinn Feiner of note ; 
and one pictures Mr. Duke wondering whether, having 
regard to the literary associations of Sinn Fein, some 
Dublin writer, a man of sympathetic imagination, 
might not do instead. There is, however, Mr. William 
O’Brien, who has put forward for the Parliamentary 
vacancy in West Cork a candidate now exiled in 
England under the Defence of the Realm Act. Mr. 
O’Brien might agree to represent both the Independent 
Nationalist and the Sinn Fein interest on the proposed 


Commission. 
* OK * 


We note with satisfaction the announcement of Lord 
Rothermere, the new Director-General of Clothing 
Supplies, that in future relations between contractors 
and the minor officials of the Army Clothing Department 
are to be very closely watched and restricted with a 
view to reducing the opportunities for bribery; and 
any unnecessary communication will lead to the removal 
of the firm’s name from the list of contractors. The 
Bill introduced by the Home Office on Wednesday, 
making it a criminal offence punishable by seven years’ 
penal servitude to offer a gratuity to any Government 
servant (even without intent to bribe), will be a useful 
addition to the powers of the Courts; but in these 
matters administration is more important than law. 
The most disconcerting revelation made in the course 
of the serious bribery case which came before Mr. 
Justice Low last month was the statement of Mr. Muir, 
representing the Director of Public Prosecutions, that 
the Army Clothing Department had not been at all 
anxious to prosecute. Lord Rothermere, however, 
undertakes that in future the Department will spare no 
effort to discover improper dealings, will prosecute in 
every case, and will seek to have the maximum penalty 
inflicted. 
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AFTER VICTORY, PEACE 


7 F we are to approach peace in a proper spirit,”’ said 
I Lord Grey last Monday, “it can only be by re- 
calling, and never for one moment forgetting, 
what was the real cause of the war.’ And he went on 
to explain why in his judgment the notion that one 
“need not go back on the old ground now ”’ is mistaken. 
It is because it affects the terms of peace. The most 
important of the provisions to be made in these terms 
is provision against future war. But how can we make 
that, unless we fully recognise how the present war was 
brought about ? 

The need for thus keeping the events of July, 1914, in 
one’s mental foreground has often been affirmed in these 
columns. The story of the diplomatic rupture is com- 
plicated ; but two points stand out in it with unalterable 
clearness. The first is that the war was brought on by 
Germany. It was a war not of collision, but of aggres- 
sion. Not only did none of the present Allied Powers 
want it ; not only did they at the time make proposals 
which would undoubtedly have averted it ; but eighteen 
months earlier during the Scutari crisis they had un- 
mistakably shown that the Entente had no wish to 
attack Germany or Austria, even when temporary cir- 
cumstances gave us a presumed military superiority. 
The second point is that “Germany” for international 
purposes means Pangermanist Germany, the Germany 
of the Hohenzollerns, of Biilow and Tirpitz, of Prussian 
militarism and Junkerdom. It was as true in July, 1914, 
as at any time during the reign of the present Emperor, 
that there were “‘ two Germanies,” indeed more than two. 
But what the events of the month proved was that for 
international purposes only one of them counted. The 
point had been speculatively argued for years between 
Germany’s friendly and unfriendly critics in this 
country ; and in the nature of things it could not be 
settled until circumstances brought it to a working test. 
And no test could have yielded a more unambiguous 
result than that actually given by the German diplomacy 
of the fateful ten days and by the invasion of Belgium. 

The lesson of 1914 is that the world cannot hope for 
a lasting peace so long as the Germany which broke 
it then is there to break it again; that Germany must 
be definitely defeated and disarmed, if her neighbours 
are to enjoy future security, and she herself is to have 
either the motive or the opportunity to exorcise her evil 
spirit. This is why pacifism, if it is to be practical, 
must range itself on the side of the Prime Minister’s 
formula about the destruction of Prussian militarism, 
and in opposition to all formule which deprecate the 
humiliation of Germany. For unless militarism as 
represented by Germany is humiliated by an unequivocal 
defeat it will have carried its point. No one will dare to 
stand up to it, where an Alliance so great as ours has failed. 
A status quo peace concluded, as some well-meaning 
people suggest that it might be, in the present winter 
with the present war-map, would in practice give the 
aggressors of 1914 nearly all that they sought. Suppose 
that they evacuated the occupied territories, that Bel- 
gium and the Balkan kingdoms were left as before, and 
that Russian and Austrian Poland were constituted 
into a kingdom either independent or under Austrian 





sovereignty, is it not obvious that all these countries, 
which had felt the weight of the German sword, which 
had been conquered by it, and which the Allies had 
been powerless to save or to reconquer, would, for the 
future, become in effect (whatever they might be in 
name) military and commercial dependencies of the 
German Empire? With her grasp on Constantinople 
and Western Asia firmer than ever, with the whole of 
the Balkans cowed to submission by her military record, 
with Austria-Hungary itself reduced at all points to 
a disciplined docility, the dream of Mittel-Europa would 
be realised. All the requisites for it are there to-day ; 
the only thing needed to make them operative is to get 
peace forthwith on the footing of the war-map as it is. 
If militarist Germany could buy such a peace by evacu- 
ating her conquests and even, perhaps, making additional 
concessions in the West, she would be paying a cheap price. 
And for Europe conversely the bargain would be ruinous. 

We agree, then, with Lord Grey in thinking that no 
permanent peace could result from any negotiations in 
which an undefeated Germany took part round a table 
of equals. But we are glad to see that he did not 
stop there (as our own militarists do), but went on to 
acknowledge very explicitly that while victory is the 
prerequisite for peace, permanent peace must be the 
motive of victory. The cordial terms in which he 
expressed his adherence to the idea of a League for 
enforcing peace constitute something of an event. 
The League movement has made great headway during 
the last twelve months in America; not only has 
President Wilson come out on its side, and declared 
that for the sake of it the United States would be 
justified in abandoning its splendid isolation, but Mr. 
Hughes has taken the same line. On this side of the 
Atlantic Lord Grey is the first statesman of international 
importance to give it specific endorsement. It is true 
that some of the Prime Minister’s phrases have amounted, 
though less explicitly, to much the same thing; and 
as much may be said of the long and admirable reso- 
lution just passed by the French Radical Party. But 
Lord Grey, whose public advocacy of a peace secured 
by world agreement antedated the war, and found even 
during the diplomatic crisis a memorable expression 
in his despatch to Berlin of July 30, 1914, seems to 
us to have given forward-looking people in all the Allied 
countries the clearest lead as yet. It is very important 
that they should respond to it; that the idea of the 
League To Enforce Peace (which is essentially the idea 
elaborated in the Fabian Society’s volume on J/nter- 
national Government) should receive strong popular 
backing in Europe as well as in America; and that 
while absolutely putting away the sentimental self- 
deceptions of those who advocate peace without victory, 
we should at the same time combat and overthrow 
the gospel of those English Reventlows and Tirpitzes 
who in the columns of the Morning Post and elsewhere 
preach a purely selfish old-style victory, leading to 
nothing but the military domination of certain Powers 
over certain others. 

It is true that, as Lord Grey said, neutrals have 
more leisure at present to think out an after-war policy 
than belligerents have; and perhaps the greatest 
service that they can render to the world would be to 
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do so. It is also true that the greatest changes which 
would be involved in it would be changes in the con- 
ception of neutrality. During the present conflict the 
orthodox attitude for neutrals has been that of Gallio, 
with more than a touch of Pontius Pilate virtuously 
washing his hands. It was not conceived to be part of 
the duty of nations without interest in the occasions of 
quarrel to discourage the interested ones from quarrel- 
ling; nor when the war was in progress to enforce 
that respect for the Hague Conventions and other 
humanising international rules which could be enforced 
by neutrals alone. In presence of the facts of war—war 
grown more gigantic and world-embracing than ever 
before, war in which all the painful progress that a 
century had made in the direction of humanising safe- 
guards has been reversed at a bound—it is necessary 
that such an idea of neutrality should be seriously 
reconsidered. Plainly when parties are in danger of 
going to war over some issue or issues, the only inter- 
vention which can stop them is that of outsiders who 
are not immediately concerned. Plainly, too, when war 
is in progress, it is outsiders alone whose protests can 
compel it to be carried on within the limits of law. 
In the present conflict, marked as it has been at every 
stage by gross and glaring illegalities, neither the United 
States nor the Papacy nor any other neutral has on 
any single occasion made any public protest whatever, 
except where the interests of its own subjects have been 
affected. Championship of law as such there has been 
none whatever. The necessity of enlisting such cham- 
pionship in its behalf for the future—a pledged and an 
armed championship—is the clearest lesson that emerges 
from the world-catastrophe. 


STURGKH AND TISZA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


N October 28rd, Count Karl Stiirgkh, the Austrian 
Premier, whose figure was one of the least pro- 
minent among the actors in this world-drama, was 

to have had a conference with party-leaders of the Austrian 
Parliament—the only Parliament which has never re- 
assembled since the outbreak of the War. Recently, in the 
third year of war, the Press and political associations in 
Austria suddenly received permission to express opinions 
(of course, within bounds) on the interesting question of 
whether it is possible to have a Parliamentary Committee 
without having a Parliament. A storm of whispers arose in 
Vienna. Something unusual was happening. Well-behaved 
German members of the Austrian Parliament found them- 
selves free to hint at a constitutional revival, and could 
hardly recognise themselves in this new-found “ liberty.” 
But the lead had been given from above, from the Upper 
House, from people likely to be in the know. Surely they 
were on the right track and on the eve of great events. But 
suddenly the air was rent by the crack of a pistol-shot—the 
outcome of deep mental suffering working upon a clouded 
brain. It was a murderous attack by a lonely fanatic on the 
symbol of Austria’s political non-existence. Its significance 
can only be understood by reference to the delicate situation 
upon which it abruptly supervened. 

_The Austrian Parliament has not been allowed to meet 
since 1914, because it was known that the Czechs, Yugo- 
Slavs, Italians, Rumanians and Little Russians of Galicia 


are in sympathy with the Entente, and against the German 
Alliance and the German-Magyar rule, and dread most 
of all the victory of the cause for which they are made to 
fight. In Hungary, on the other hand, the Magyars have 
known how to render Parliamentary assemblies “ safe.” 
They kill all national opposition by means of an artificial 
franchise, frauds and terrorism at elections. Though they do 
not form even as much as half the population, they fill the 
Hungarian House of Deputies, practically to the exclusion 
of all other nationalities. The House is thus a Magyar 
family affair ; its battles are as perversely bitter as they are 
in other model Parliaments, but it could be assembled 
without risk. 

For certain purposes, Austria and Hungary are federated : 
they have a common army, navy, foreign policy and a 
common treasury to pay for all common expenses ; and they 
share the responsibility for the government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Ministers in charge of these affairs are 
common to both States, but naturally cannot be directly re- 
sponsible to either Parliament, or even meet them except in 
the two special Committees called Delegations, which in case 
of disagreements can be merged into one body. Is this one 
body then a common federal Parliament ? Every Magyar 
will answer with an indignant denial. Austria and Hungary 
are two States ; the Empcrorof one is the Kingof the other, 
and they have besides certain interests in common; but 
there is no common individuality. There is nothing on earth 
above the King in the Hungarian Parliament. Clearly, how- 
ever, if these common Ministers are not part of either Par- 
liament, they must be the servants of a Monarch who is inde- 
pendent of both Parliaments. The effect of the Dualist Con- 
stitution is thus to endow the Viennese Hofburg—where 
authority centres in the entourage of the King-Emperor— 
with powers and functions incompatible with Parliamentary 
Government. Had Austria ever risen to the height of true 
Parliamentary life, constitutional theory might have been 
enriched by the example of a triangular constitutional 
struggle between one Monarch acting through the common 
Ministers, and two Parliaments represented by their Pre- 
miers. But the impossibility of majority rule in a House 
whose divisions follow national lines and are embittered by 
national struggles has led to a simpler solution of the 
problem. Austria has conveniently ceased to count in the 
Dual Constitution and Austrian Ministers have come to be 
mere servants of the Crown, administrative officials of un- 
certain tenure. The constitutional life of the Dual Monarchy 
has changed into a dialogue between the Hofburg, wielding 
the power of the common army and striving to keep it intact 
on the one side, and the ambitious and jealous Magyar 
Parliament on the other. 

Things changed with the rise of Count Stephen Tisza to the 
Premiership of Hungary. He is the intermediary between 
the Hofburg and the Hungarian Parliament, and bullies 
both. The strongest statesman in the War and one of its 
main authors, he has the proud force and the upright will of 
a Puritan, with the perversity in fundamental principles of 
the Miltonic Satan. Hungary’s unity and power, and 
Magyar dominion within Hungary, are for him all the Law 
and the Prophets. The wrongs which such dominion implies, 
and the woe which it creates, he overlooks with a cruel belief 
in unavoidable evil and damnation. Never shaken in his 
Magyar faith and blindness, Stephen Tisza works for his aims, 
uncheered and undepressed. He has mastered Hungary ; he 
talks to Berlin as an equal; the common Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister is his nominee. In public utterances he 
threatens Archdukes and generals who plot for the overthrow 
of the Magyar dominion over Hungary and over Vienna. The 
difficulties of the path he treads might well bring the strongest 
of men to despair. The victories of Austrian Archdukes 
threaten Hungary’s Constitution ; theirdefeats threaten her 
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existence. The fate of the Magyars is wedded to that of 
Mittel-Europa ; yet its rise may swamp them. Tisza sees 
the perils of his course, but trusting in his predestined fate, 
he fights on, determined ‘‘never to submit or yield, and not 
to be overcome.” He is a danger to Europe and a curse. 
But he is a great man. 

Tisza is an autocrat; and his colleagues have to be 
puppets. He is now the only Parliamentary leader in a 
belligerent country who has not formed a Coalition. The 
other hereditary leaders of Hungary, whose fathers were his 
father’s colleagues or opponents, are therefore up in arms 
against him. With a grim humour, Tisza plays with them 
as if they were children. In the Hungarian Parliament they 
cannot touch him or anyone whom he shields. Even if they 
got into the Cabinet they would have no say in it. There is 
only one post from which a Magyar could fight Tisza with a 
chance of victory—the common Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office; and this is now the goal of Tisza’s most prominent 
rival, Count Julius Andrassy. A Magyar holding that office 
is either the Foreign Secretary to the Hungarian Premier (as 
may be said of the present holder, Burian), or the Hungarian 
Premier becomes his Minister for the Interior. Only once in 
history, when Julius Andrassy the elder, the father of the 
present leader of the Opposition, was Foreign Minister and 
Koloman Tisza (Stephen’s father) Hungarian Premier, did 
they act as co-regents of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 

Burian therefore has been made the target of the Magyar 
Opposition. He cannot be fought successfully in the Hun- 
garian Parliament because there Tisza would speak for him. 
But he is responsible also to Austria, and in Austria every- 
body hates Tisza, the Magyar tyrant. Andrassy, on the other 
hand, is popular with the Austrian Germans, because he will 
accept Mittel-Europa ; with the Poles, because he is one of 
the foremost champions of the Trialist “‘ Austrian Solution ” ; 
and with most of the others because he is an enemy of Tisza. 
Under these circumstances the Magyar Opposition suddenly 
raised a cry for the revival of Austrian Parliamentary life. 
Their case was clear: Tisza is not constitutionally respon- 
sible for the foreign policy of the Monarchy. The discussions 
on it which had been gaily carried on for two years in the 
Hungarian Parliament are unconstitutional. Such discus- 
sions belong only to the Delegations. So if Austria has no 
Parliament or Delegations, Hungary cannot live a full con- 
stitutional life either. It was Tisza’s answer to this argument 
which made the greatest impression in circles connected with 
the Hofburg. He said that he could not interfere in internal 
Austrian affairs ; if it was found necessary to talk to Burian, 
he might be brought to the Hungarian Parliament—under 
Tisza’s wing! As if Burian were a Hungarian Minister and 
Hungary a sovereign State endowed with complete powers ! 
For years it had been common knowledge that, owing to the 
weakness of the Austrian Parliament, Hungary enjoys more 
than her due share of power, and Austria suffers in all com- 
mon dealings with Hungary. Austria is exploited economi- 
cally ; it is at her expense that Hungarian opposition to the 
Crown is placated ; the Magyars consciously take advantage 
of the situation. But now the Magyars have gone even 
further—they are officially developing an attitude of virtual 
independence. It has been found that if there is no Austrian 
Parliament, the delicate balance which leaves a place in the 
constitution for the Imperial Viennese Hofburg is upset. 
For their own sake, as a shield against Magyar overbearance, 
the Viennese autocrats have to maintain the balance ; they 
need the appearance of an Austrian Parliament ! Constitu- 
tional “* whispers ” were therefore started from above ; they 
received Count Stiirgkh’s authorisation. 

But in the Austrian House of Deputies hardly anyone 
really wishes Parliament to reassemble. The German 
Nationalists do not want it: because in the absence of 


Parliament, and with the help of Berlin and Tisza, they stand 


a better chance of changing the Austrian Constitution for the 
political destruction of the Czechs, Yugo-Slavs and whatever 
other irredentists remain in their clutches. The Pan-Germans 
had the courage to say so openly. The few prominent Czech 
patriots, who are not in prison or in exile, demand indeed the 
reassembling of Parliament, but on condition that all its 
elected members are allowed to attend—a demand certain to 
meet witha refusal. The time-servers among them do not want 
Parliament to assemble, for then they would have to speak 
out and compromise themselves with regard either to their 
own countrymen or tothe Government. The same is true also 
of the other anti-Hapsburg nations. The Poles, on the other 
hand, are not concerned with the Constitutional future of 
Austria ; they merely wish to get an opportunity of venti- 
lating in public the Polish question, and they do not care 
about the form in which it is given. The Socialists want 
Parliament to assemble, but stipulate that this should imply 
a full return of constitutional liberties—a condition calcu- 
lated to deter the Hofburg from convoking Parliament. The 
Clericals, the nearest to the Court, demand that sufficient 
guarantees should be obtained against the occurrence of 
“* unpleasant incidents,” especially on the part of the Czechs, 
But is that feasible ? Not in a full House ; but possibly in 
a Committee. Why not, then, have a Delegation without a 
Parliament ? It is true that according to the Constitution 
the mandate of the Delegation runs only for one year. But 
who will be particular about that? Count Stiirgkh had 
practically decided to transfer to 1916 the mandate of the Dele- 
gation elected in 1918. The Delegation is a small, chastened 
body, consisting in equal parts of members of both Chambers. 
Its most independent members are silenced, in prison or in 
exile, and though the point has been raised that, according to 
the Constitution, the former might claim admission, because 
they had never been handed over to the Courts by Parlia- 
ment, no doubt a way out of the difficulty would have been 
found. The range of discussion in the Delegation is con- 
veniently small. Being a Committee for Foreign Affairs, it 
cannot discuss Austria’s internal problems. And in its own 
domain, discussion can always be cut short by hinting at the 
need of secrecy in diplomatic and military matters. Yet it 
would serve completely the purpose of the Viennese Hofburg, 
of certain Berlin circles and of the Magyar Opposition. But 
would Tisza have agreed to the legal fiction of the Rip van 
Winkle Delegation ? And, if so, at what price ? Austro- 
Hungarian politics were entering on a decidedly interesting 
stage, when the pistol-shot rang out above the whispers. 

“The assassination of the Austrian Premier, Count Karl 
Stiirgkh,” declared a writer in the Times the other day, “ is 
by far the most noteworthy incident in his career.” One 
hesitates to call murders anything but loathsome. But with 
regard to the context in which it occurred, in view of its 
utter irrelevancy, and the disproportionate influence it may 
have on a complicated situation, this one might almost be 
called grotesque. One would like to know what Count Tisza 
thinks of this second interesting Austrian murder. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND WOMEN 
AT LIBERTY 


N October 19th fifteen thousand London 
() women were able to give to the task 
of collecting money for the Red Cross 

the whole of a mid-weekday. On the same day the 
Press was informed that the Home Office was about 
to tackle the problem of the increase of crime among 
children, and that this increase was partly due to the 
searcity of social workers. It happened, too, that 
almost simultaneously the Education Officer of the 
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London County Council made an appeal for eight 
thousand volunteers to replace the Care Committee 
workers removed by the war. At the very moment, 
therefore, that the difficulty of continuing the national 
service of public welfare work had become most acute, 
a demonstration was accidentally provided of the 
immense, and probably adequate, number of women 
still more or less at liberty and available for public 
service. 

No doubt many of the Red Cross flag-sellers have 
other duties. Some may be devoting several days a 
week to strenuous war work. Some may have presented 
to the Red Cross Society a day of heroic abstention 
from bread-and-butter-earning occupations. Some may 
be normally tied to household tasks. But “Our Day” 
has shown that even these have leisure and money 
enough to make it possible for them to devote at least 
an occasional morning or afternoon to welfare work. 
Behind an appeal, therefore, for voluntary social 
workers there need lurk no fear that the class of leisured 
women is extinct. To make it possible to keep the 
machinery of the London Care Committees in full 
activity, it is only necessary to persuade the energetic 
flag-sellers, and all other women of independent means 
and incomplete occupation who have felt hitherto 
that war work did not immediately summon them, 
that social service has a dominant claim upon their 
patriotism. 

Persuasion would be easiest shortly after midday 
in one of those poor areas where the dismissal from 
school suddenly floods the streets with children. Before 
they come the district looks sordid. The streets are 
wide, but there is a dismal air about the dingily- 
curtained houses, the paper-strewn roadway, and 
the dreary-faced women who are shaking carpets in 
their doorways or fetching beer from the public-house 
at the corner or scolding the four-year-old housewife 
who is sweeping a doorstep. The houses—two or 
three storied—are usually Jet out in two-roomed 
tenements, and here and there between the parallel 
rows of buildings open spaces have been formed by the 
destruction of condemned areas—the lingering heaps 
of sand and brickwork provide wonderful playgrounds 
for the children. There are squalid shops thrust among 
the houses, but most of the marketing seems to be 
done in the street round the corner—where a double 
line of barrows present fruit and meat, vegetables 
and fish, haberdashery and groceries, to the cynical 
stare of the district’s social leaders. Among these 
there are widows whom increased prices have made 
almost destitute; but the little air of swagger in the 
marketing of many of the ladies reminds us that to 
these the war has brought prosperity. They belong 
to the casual labour class, and separation allowances 
and the increased wages of children have brought 
within their reach better food and more waterproof 
clothing. Yet, even in these women, the most noticeable 
feature is their look of heavy stupidity. In almost 
any big town in the North—in Manchester, in Leeds, 
in Liverpool, in Newcastle, in Sheffield—one finds 
streets as mean or meaner, but one does not find among 
the women as general an expression of vacuity as 
among these Londoners. One recognises at once the 
difference made in the level of intelligence of a 
neighbourhood by industries which provide good wages 
and steady ouek and by strong Trade Unions and 
other democratically-controlled organisations such as 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild. Casual labour usually 
makes the growth of such organisations slow and 


uncertain, and the development of intelligence has 
loitered behind them. 
Yet when the children are dismissed from school 


and come streaming into the streets, one is astonished 
once more at the contrast between them and their 
mothers. Here is the population of the district as in 
more ey age circumstances it would certainly be. 
The children look surprisingly healthy and at least 
superficially clean. They look happy, they look pretty. 
In batch after batch there is not a plain face, and 
heads covered with thick curls of dark, red, or shining 
fair hair are frequent. Tattered clothes are rare, 
neat ones are common; these might be the children 
of model cottagers. Most amazing of all, a large 
proportion of them have an expression of intelligence 
which would compel attention even among children 
provided with nurseries and trained nurses and 
habitually well-nourished. But when one visits the 
schools and discovers the amount of work that is being 
devoted to their welfare by the school authorities, one 
is ne longer astonished that, in childhood at least, 
the intelligence of these children has a chance of survival 
and growth. 

It is a work which begins in the infant schools. 
There we find the school doctor and the head teacher 
uniting with the Care Committee workers to make 
each child healthy enough to be capable later of using 
its brain. The mothers are persuaded to make for their 
children hygienic underclothing, to provide them 
with handkerchiefs—and so lessen the danger of 
adenoids—to see that they have plenty of sleep. If 
the doctor’s examination discovers medical defects, a 
Care Committee worker visits the home and explains 
how the necessary treatment may be obtained for a 
shilling or a penny, and combats the parent’s objection 
—which is frequently shyness or sloth—to take the 
child to the hospital. If spectacles are needed, the 
Care Committee introduces the family to the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association; if convalescence is the 
want, a letter is written to the Charity Organisation 
Society. If the child is underfed, it is sent to 
one of the Dining Centres for free dinners, and the 
Care Committee workers consider whether it is 
possible—through the help of any of the local agencies 
or by advising the wage-earners how to look for 
better work—to put the family on a sounder financial 
footing. 

And when the child is twelve years old the Care 
Committee begins to ask persistently what the youngster 
is going to do when he or she leaves school at thirteen 
or fourteen. Is she going to join the ranks of casual 
labour, where all the toil and interest bestowed upon 
her will prove wasted, where her bright little mind 
will fade into, a drabness as inhuman as her mother’s, 
or is she going to be trained for some trade where it 
will be possible to earn a steady, maybe even a living, 
wage, a trade which will keep alight in her some 
glimmerings of wit, and allow her perhaps to continue 
her education in evening classes? Is he going to be 
dumped into an employment where he will earn good 
wages till he is superannuated and tossed aside at 
eighteen, or are his parents going to be persuaded to 
allow him to earn less now and so secure a livelihood 
later? Such are the problems which the tact of the 
Care Committee worker has to translate into a form 
comprehensible to parents who have hardly realised 
that their children might do better than themselves. 
And when, finally, the ambition of the parents is roused, 
a consultation is arranged at the school to consider 
for what trade the child is most suitable. The parent 
and the child meet the head teacher, a Care Committee 
member, a member of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, 
and a responsible teacher—and a consultation is held, 
in which the personal tastes of the child, his ability, 
and the senile openings for him are all discussed, 
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and the advice of experience is offered to supplement 
the parent’s limited knowledge. 

These are some of the ways in which the Care 
Committees of the County Council attempt to prevent 
the wastage of intelligence among London children. 
The chief problem of the poor remains always their 
poverty, and it is easy to think of more revolutionary 
ways in which the problem might conceivably be solved. 
But meanwhile the needs of the children are pressing ; 
a new generation of infants is coming into the schools, 
a new generation of impressionable children is passing 
out into the labour market. And at present their chance 
of social betterment depends principally upon the 
admirable machinery of the Care Committees. Are 
the thousands of patriotic women who have shown 
themselves to be at leisure going to allow that machinery 
to break down ? The Care Committees have given up to 
the urgency of war work thousands of experienced workers 
whom those Committees have trained; they have 
justly expected other volunteers to fill the vacancies. 
What is wanted is eight thousand women who place 
science above sentiment, yet sympathy above good 
works; and who, knowing that gratitude is a bond 
which can reasonably exist only among equals, and 
that, besides, they are working for the community 
rather than for individuals, will not cadge for thanks 
from the “ ungrateful poor.”’ And those eight thousand 
women are wanted now. They should offer themselves 
to the Education Officer, London County Council 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

Ww. M. 


THE NATIONALIST “DEMANDS” 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE new attitude of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party is becoming more clearly defined. ‘‘ We 
go into opposition,” said Mr. Redmond at 

Waterford ; but the announcement was modified by a 
promise of support for the efficient prosecution of the 
war. It is an attitude that, of course, will satisfy 
neither the Sinn Fein nor the Unionist critics of the 
Party. Whatever may happen in Ireland, Mr. Redmond 
will continue to believe in the Allies and help them to the 
best of his ability. On the other hand, he lends the 
weight of his authority to the view that the system 
of government in Ireland is already “ inconsistent 
with the principles for which the Allies are fighting.” 
“There is only one way of salvation, . . .” says the 
Irish Times, “‘ drop the foolish demand for a new 
political crisis in the middle of Ireland’s greatest war.” 
To this comes the retort that the question is not of a 
demand for a new crisis, but of a crisis which already 
exists, and for which Mr. Redmond refuses to accept 
responsibility. The war, however, is still for Mr. 
Redmond all-important, morally ; and it might, there- 
fore, be argued that he ought to disregard, or set his 
face against, that movement of opinion in Ireland which 
has made for the present crisis—ally himself, in short, 
with Unionism for the period of the war. That might 
be the heroic course; but it would not help the war. 
Were Mr. Redmond to take the Unionists’ advice, the 
gpa group of leaders would very quickly be replaced 

y another whose opposition to British government 
in Ireland would not be modified by any care for the 
Allied cause. It must be realised that in relation to 


Irish opinion Mr. Redmond was never so much of a 
moderate as he is now. His so-called demands are 
really suggestions. 


Certain things ought to be done ; 


unless they are done, Sinn Fein will keep the upper hand 
to the detriment of recruiting. These things include 
the release of the untried prisoners of the Rebellion, the 
political treatment of the prisoners now in penal servi- 
tude, the removal of power from the Ascendancy group 
in Ireland, and immediate preparations for bringing the 
Home Rule Act into operation. 

Two-thirds of the untried prisoners have already been 
released, after having undergone a detention of several 
months, marked at first by severe treatment. It 
appears from a recent statement by Mr. Samuel that 
the Government would be willing to release a “ con- 
siderable number ”’ of those still in custody on receiving 
an assurance that they would “ not again engage in 
rebellion at least during the period of the war.’’ That, 
Mr. Samuel claimed, was not a hard-hearted attitude ; 
but it should be remembered that among the prisoners 
in question there are some who had no complicity 
whatever in the events of Easter Week. The cas-_s of 
Mr. Arthur Griffith and of Mr. Darrell Figgis (both of 
whom are still interned) are notorious. Another prisoner 
was, at the time of the rising, the editor of a provincial 
paper of strong pro-Ally sentiments. What his opinions 
may now be one knows not ; but it would be in human 
nature that such a man, so treated, should refuse to 
oblige the Government on any terms. A fourth case 
is that of a leader of local Irish opinion, who can only 
explain his punishment by reference to the fact that he 
was at one time “ a strong supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
protective policy’! Moreover, one would like to know 
whether Mr. Samuel’s terms have actually been put 
before the men at Frongoch. Dublin has its suspicions, 
being aware, for instance, that quite other considera- 
tions entered into the recent dismissals of “‘ Sinn Fein ”’ 
clerks from the Land Commission and other Government 
services here. These young men were not asked would 
they promise not to engage in rebellion. Were they 
“in favour of the British connection” and of “ recruit- 
ing ’”’ ?—such were the questions that decided their fate. 

Neither the untried nor the convicted prisoners have 
been given the privileges of prisoners of war. The men 
at Frongoch are, nevertheless, subject to court- 
martial when they disobey orders. The allegations of 
cruelty made by Mr. T. M. Healy, Alderman Byrne, and 
other visitors to the camp have been sharply denied by 
Mr. Samuel. It appears from Mr. Samuel’s account 
that the treatment of the convicted prisoners is satisfac- 
tory ; although Mr. John MacNeill and his comrades in 
misfortune have no political status, they are kept apart 
from ordinary criminals. The sentences of penal 
servitude as inflicted by the Maxwell courts-martial last 
May amount, excluding the life sentences, to many 
hundreds of years in the aggregate; but whether, 
when Mr. Samuel holds out hope of a wholesale amnesty, 
given an improvement in Irish conditions, he is thinking 
of the tried as well of the untried men is not clear. 
Anyhow, the Government alleges that it has acted 
throughout with moderation and generosity, considering 
the seriousness of the revolt. ‘“‘ Certainly for more than 
a year before the rising,”’ said Mr. Duke in the Irish 
debate, “‘ those who ultimately gave the signal had been 
organising throughout all the counties of Ireland a 
conspiracy of treason and rebellion which it was intended 
to carry into effect with German aid.” That is a view 
of the facts which is disputed in most well-informed 
quarters. There the belief is generally held that up to 
the very last moment before the seizure of the Dublin 
Post Office only a very small section of the “‘ Sinn Fein ”’ 
leaders contemplated anything but defensive action. 
The Irish Members’ request for the publication of the 
proceedings at Mr. MacNeill’s court-martial has been 
granted at last; and the evidence should throw a 
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good deal of light on the real character of the Volunteer 
movement. Is that movement fairly described in Mr. 
Duke’s words ? How was it that before the capture of 
Casement the Irish Executive found no grounds upon 
which to accuse the Volunteers of enemy association ? 

Martial Law, as now applied in Ireland, means that 
in cases which are offences under the Defence of the 
Realm Act the right of trial by jury may be suspended 
by “ee gee po What is done is done under statutory 
authority and under the powers conferred by the Defence 
of the Realm Act. It is, of course, absurd to represent 
Sir John Maxwell as acting the part of a military tyrant, 
although, owing to his association in the popular mind 
with the executions, a change in the military command 
must accompany any attempt to conciliate Nationalist 
opinion. The essential complaint of the Irish Members 
is that present conditions enable the old Ascendancy 

arty, for whom all Nationalists are “ rebels,’”’ to regain 
its powers in Irish affairs. That party is responsible for 
the agitation—to which the Government has apparently 
succumbed—in favour of introducing political tests into 
the Irish Civil Service. The police feel encouraged 
towards acts of silly persecution, e.g., the arrest the other 
day of a blind Gaelic piper, who is eighty years old, for 
playing a rebel tune. The rise to power of Major 
Price is a substantial grievance. Long before the 
war Major Price was well known to the Irish Party 
as an Irish Unionist of the narrowest sect of 
Protestantism. During the war he was appointed 
Intelligence Officer for the South of Ireland. While Mr. 
MacNeill was awaiting his trial, Major Price called upon 
him and (it is alleged by Mr. MacNeill) asked him if he 
could connect Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin with the 
rebellion, suggesting that he might save his life as a 
reward. Major Price denies altogether Mr. MacNeill’s 
account of the interview, but the Irish Members refuse 
to accept his word. 

England is unwilling to govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas ; but Ireland, if she will, may govern herself. 
This seems to be the position with regard to the last of 
Mr. Redmond’s “ demands ’’—that for the operation 
of Home Rule. “ Any measure of Home Rule” that 
may be agreed upon among Irishmen, were Mr. Duke’s 
words, nor did he attach to them any proviso about 
conscription. The Irish Members, however, object that 
complete unity of opinion is impossible, and the demand 
for it undemocratic ; they will retire into opposition and 
throw the onus of “ settlement ” upon the Government. 
And certainly England, historically, and Mr. Duke’s 
own party, contemporarily, bear the chief responsibility 
for the existence of Ulster as a bar to Home Rule. 
““ It was not,” said Mr. Duke, “‘ that the British Parlia- 
ment were not ready to concede Home Rule ’’—this 
assertion, in the light of quite recent history in Ulster, 
might be taken as the height of cruel irony. But Mr. 
Duke, in his allusions to Irish disunity, evidently had 
others beside the Covenanters in his mind. The present 
Home Rule Bill has, in fact, lost its charms for the 
majority of Irishmen ; what is required at the moment 
is a Conference—attended not only by Mr. Redmond’s 
supporters, but also by the Sinn Feiners and those 
Unionists of the South and West who accept the princip'e 
of Home Rule—for the discussion of improvements in 
the Act and the definition of the Irish attitude towards 
“Ulster.” The first step towards a settlement will have 
been taken when Mr. Redmond, as the spokesman of 
all Ireland outside of the irreconcilable Unionist faction, 
can present an Irish scheme for Home Rule; the next 
step will depend on the amount of pressure which the 
Irish on the one part and the Government on the other 
may be willing to exercise on the Covenanters. It seems 
incredible that the Nationalists of Ireland should reject 





an official English assurance, unheard of till now, 
that they have only, to frame their own scheme of Home 
Rule, and it will meet with acceptance in Parliament. 


NOT SO BAD 


HERE have been some interesting letters in the 
Times which raise the question whether 
in her crimes in Belgium is as 
black as she is painted. Of course she is not so black 
as she is painted. Even the Devil is not that. But we 
must not, because one or two superfluous inkspots have 
been added to the picture, begin to think that no dark 
colours should have been used at all. Average human 
beings are inclined to rush to the conclusion that any- 
thing which turns out to be exaggerated is untrue. As 
a matter of fact, the truth is nearly always exaggerated. 
We usually add a little passion and a little prejudice to 
it to help it on its way. We do this unconsciously even 
when we speak as eye-witnesses. No two witnesses of a 
street-fight ever tell the same story except by collusion. 
We lie like Falstaff over the simplest things. Cabinet 
Ministers can scarcely give an accurate account of 
words they themselves spoke a few days ago. And in 
this respect we are all Cabinet Ministers. We muddle 
the picture even while it is taking shape before our eyes. 
We muddle it still worse in memory. The controversy 
in the Times has referred to the question whether we 
have not made for ourselves a muddled and distorted 
picture of the ruins of Louvain. Miss Emily Hob- 
house, who has singularly been permitted to visit the 
city, declares that the ruin has been much exaggerated 
and that only about one-eighth of Louvain has been 
destroyed. Belgian professors and others indignantly 
challenge her estimate as though a Germany which had 
destroyed only one-eighth of Louvain would almost 
be able to count on a verdict of “ Not guilty.” We 
can understand the feelings of the Belgian professors. 
They are outraged not so much by Miss Se sa 
arithmetic as by the implication which seems to lie at 
the back of it. They see in it a suggestion that the 
German tyranny in Belgium has been “ not so bad” 
after all. They regard, this, not as an attempt at a 
scientific estimate of material damage done, but as an 
apology for the smallness of it. They are afraid, 
perhaps, that even if Miss Hobhouse does not intend 
it as an apology, it will inevitably have the effect of one 
on the public mind. To them the sack of Louvain is 
one of the monstrous crimes of history, and to have it 
measured out in fractions is to diminish it intolerably 
for the imagination. They wish our souls to be filled 
with the grand impression of a civilisation in flames 
rather than to be occupied with cold mathematical 
estimates of how much worse it might have been. They 
feel that, roughly, there are only two views of the Belgian 
horrors possible to the general public—the right view 
which exaggerates the horrors and the wrong view 
which minimises them. And they are more anxious to 
ublish the right view than the right measurement. 
he ourselves, we are of opinion that it is possible to 
reconcile the right view with the right measurement. 
We would not protest if anyone told us that only one- 
eighth of Louvain has been destroyed. We would 
protest vehemently, however, if anyone suggested to 
us that the destruction of one-eighth of Louvain was a 
small and comparatively excusable offence. 

The truth is, horrors are always at the same time 
a good deal worse and a: good deal less bad than the 
rumour of them. They are unspeakably worse than our 
lazy imaginations can realise. But they are seldom so 
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numerous or so continuous in their incidence as our 
melodramatic imaginations instinctively believe. Further, 
though they are usually without excuse, they are 
seldom without cause. As a rule, they have sufficient 
cause to enable an astonishing number of good men 
to justify them. We doubt if there has been a single 
public horror in the history of the world which has not 
had the passionate condonation of upright men. One 
remembers the passion with which John Bright de- 
nounced the “ ignorance and sentimentalism ”’ of those 
who wished to rescue small English children from the 
murderous slavery of the factory system. One remem- 
bers how the Borgias and the Crookbacks and the 
Henry the Eighths and the Jeffreyses have all had their 
ardent apologists. Proselytising murders by the Inqui- 
sition and by Mohammedans have been explained away 
as a kind of stern mercies. Pliny’s letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, in which he describes his persecution of the 
Christians, is a masterpiece of moral and reasonable 
literature. No doubt, even Nero’s cruelties to the 
Christians have been greatly exaggerated, and we 
must not allow ourselves to forget how provoking those 
Christians were. In this mood we can go through the 
crimes of history and mitigate them one by one. In 
the end we shall have explained so much of them away 
that we shall be in danger of explaining them away 
altogether. We may even come to regard the Cruci- 
fixion as a worthy attempt to vindicate law and order 
in an outlying part of the Roman Empire. And, if 
we do not become complete optimists, believing that 
all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, it 
will not be for the want of facile reasoning. But there 
will have been a fallacy in our reasoning. We shall 
have rushed from the knowledge that a thing is “‘ not 
so bad” to the unjustified conclusion that it is not 
bad enough totrouble about. Thus, true historical judg- 
ment may lead to false moral judgment. History may 
teach us that absolute black has seldom been opposed 
to absolute white, but it is childish to fancy that, 
because there is no absolute blackness, there are no 
degrees in blackness. Civilisation’s quarrel with Ger- 
many is not grounded on the notion that Germany is 
absolutely black—if it were so, then Germany would 
have to be acquitted—but on the ground that she has 
achieved a degree of blackness in her crimes in Belgium 
and elsewhere which without exaggeration may be 
described as infamous. Civilisation’s support of the 
Allies does not arise from a belief in their absolute 
whiteness, but from a sense that, on a balance and by 
comparison, they stand for the forces of light against 
the forces of darkness. 

We are apt to forget that the case even against the 
Turk as a suzerain of Christian nations is not so much 
that he was an unqualified fiend as that he was an 
unqualified foreigner. The Greeks and Bulgarians won 
their independence from an oppressor who had good 
qualities as well as bad. Byron has sometimes been 
victured in the public imagination as one who gave 
his life to rescue injured innocents from an atrocious 
Bluebeard. Now, the Greeks were right to get rid of 
the Turk, but this was not because he was on common 
days an ogre or a Bluebeard. As a matter of fact, 
histories tell us that Turkish rule in Greece was “ not 
so bad.” The Turk was in some respects a model of 
tolerance to the rest of Europe. The Greek Christian, 
we are told, enjoyed “a greater measure of liberty 
than that enjoyed by dissidents in any other country 
in Europe. Catholics in Ireland and Protestants in 
Austria might envy him his privileges. He was free 


to exercise his religion, to educate himself as he pleased, 
to accumulate wealth ; however humble his origin, in a 
system which accounted nothing of birth, he could 


hold* high office in the Government.” There was, 
indeed, a good deal of independence, though no auto- 
nomy. ‘“ Thus,” writes Mr. E. Lipson in his new book, 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, “the Turks them- 
selves by their tolerance made possible the national 
movement which was to lead to the dissolution of their 
power in Greece.” Mr. Lipson also points out that the 
Bulgarians, before the movement for independence, 
had grown more or less content and flourishing under 
Turkish rule, and that the Russian officers who came 
into Bulgaria in 1877 

discovered ‘‘ that the ‘ little brothers,’ whom they had come to 
free, were better off under the Turkish yoke than many of their 
own mujiks under the benevolent despotism of the Tsar. In the 
words of an impartial eye-witness, to exchange places with the 
— rayah * would have been no bad bargain for the Russian 
peasants. 


To the pro-Turk of those days, the insurgent Bul- 
garian, in rising against so mild a master, was, in the 
vulgar phrase, simply “asking for trouble.” Even 
the Turkish atrocities which were committed in putting 
down the insurrection were pooh-poohed as in part a 
deserved punishment and in part gross exaggerations. 
But to prove that the Turk was “not so bad” as 
Mr. Gladstone thought is not to justify him. The 
Turk ruled Bulgaria not with permanent cruelty but 
with the ultimate sanction of cruelty. He added 
to the constant evil of foreign rule the fluctuating evil 
of massacre, when it proved convenient. As a ruler 
of Christian nations, though “ not so bad,” he was 
irretrievably bad, and the indignation that Mr. Glad- 
stone raised against him was just enough, though a 
little blind. Similarly, Cromwell may be acquitted 
on some counts in regard to his campaign of “ frightful- 
ness”’ in Ireland, and Leopold may be acquitted on 
some counts in regard to his government of the Belgian 
Congo. But to prove that Cromwell did not massacre 
women and children in Drogheda is not to prove him 
innocent. His massacre of a garrison of some thousands 
of men was sufficiently terrible. If Germany spared 
seven-eighths of the houses in Louvain, that is no proof 
of German mercy. To fire a historic city so as to 
destroy an eighth part of it is surely a crime that would 
have seemed unthinkable a year before the war. If 
the Germans deliberately fired London, out of revenge, 
it would be no palliation of their offence to point out 
that Tooting and Clapham and Kilburn and even the 
Westminster Palace Hotel were still standing. We 
need not quarrel with Miss Hobhouse’s estimate of the 
damage done at Louvain: we quarrel only with those 
who would make use of her estimate to palliate the 
German crime of sacking the city. “‘ Not so bad’ might 
be offered as a defence of all the bullies of the world. 
As a matter of fact, it is not a defence but an evasion. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF WASPS 


URELY in the jetsam of the autumn’s ebb- 
tide there is no more eloquent item than 
that wasps’ nest in the gooseberry bush— 

empty since the morning-frosts of early September. 
Most people hail * the last of the wasps ” with consider- 
able satisfaction, and even their champions must admit 
that there are limits to their relevancy; yet we never 
see their autumnal dying-off without giving them our 
admiration. Laying aside a colossally absurd prejudice, 
who can fail to appreciate the workmanship of that 
familiar hanging edifice, fully as big as one’s head, an 
elegant house of paper, fabricated from salivated shav- 
ings planed from fences and disbarked branches ? There 
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we see storey hung from storey, with perfect economy 
of space and security of ventilation; a compacted 
framework of hundreds of cradles rivalling the honey- 
comb of hive-bees ; and outside it all a series of rain- 
proof and wind-proof envelopes. Some biologists have 
said that animals use matter constructively inside 
their bodies, whereas man brings matter into his service 
extracorporeally. This is going much too far, however, 
for there are many of the more adventurous animal 
types—but for whose pioneering Man might never have 
been—that undoubtedly bend matter to their will 
outside their bodies. Think of the nest-builders like 
the house-martins and weaver-birds, the net-makers 
like the spiders, the home-makers like the termites and 
beavers, the trap-makers like the larval ant-lions, the 
store-makers like the bees, the bed-makers like the 
anthropoid apes, and so on, not ——. as a sort of 
climax, the honeymooning bower-birds. It may not be 
“art” that these creatures create, but there is no 
doubt as to their triumphantly skilful use of materials. 
Samuel Butler declared that animals have tools which 
are part of them and cannot be laid down; whereas 
man has limbs which are apart from him and detachable. 
Which is, in the main, good sense. But whether a 
living creature planes with a tool, or with its mandibles, 
it planes; and that requires skill. And the planing is 
only the first step towards the wasp’s nest, which taken 
objectively is a far finer thing than many a human 
pustulescence which gives its tenant a vote. And it is 
not only the architecture of wasps that commands 

admiration ; there is the coherence of the large family 
or community, sometimes numbering several thousand 

members; there is the creature’s strength, displayed 

in lifting a drone-fly half its own size off the ground and 

carrying it through the air; there is the uncanny power 

of flying backwards in front of one’s bicycle for a quarter 

of a mile at a time; there is the consummate efficiency 

(incaleulably beneficent from man’s point of view) in 

destroying in a great variety of ways large numbers of 
injurious insects—for wasps are carnivores and scaven- 

gers of big appetite, as well as the honey-suckers, 

fruit-eaters and jam-thieves we all know them to be. 

But tearing ourselves away from these familiar wonders, 
we wish to direct attention to a quaint piece of 
domestic economy which Roubaud has recently dis- 
covered among African wasps. These know no winter 
or interruption in their year, and they throw fresh light 
on species like ours which are severely punctuated by 
northern seasons. For it is well-known that of the 
great summer community only the young fertilised 
queens survive the winter. They have sought out 
sheltered nooks, under thatch and the like, where, 
fixed by their jaws, and occupying a position quaintly 
like that which{they had as pup within their cradles, 
they lie asleep till the spring. 

Among bees and wasps there has been social evolution 
on a primarily instinctive and secondarily intelligent 
basis; rookeries and the like being on a primarily in- 
telligent and secondarily instinctive basis ; our evolution 
being on a vaguely instinctive, primarily intelligent, 
and occasionally rational basis. There are many 
solitary wasps and solitary bees, and there are many 
grades of sociality, or whatever it be called, between 
the solitary life and that of the bee-hive and the wasps’ 
“bike.” In the social evolution of these Hymenoptera 
there have evidently been two divergent lines—one 
towards honey-storing and the other towards predatory 
alimentation. The honey-storing regime has its climax 
in hive-bees, with many gradations leading up to that 
pitch of perfection ; and down at the base of this line 
it seems that we must, for anatomical reasons, include 
the solitary digger-wasps (Sphegide), which store para- 





lysed insects and spiders for their larve. The predatory 
regime has its climax in some of tropical social wasps. 
While the wasps called Eumenids and Pompilids remain 
at the solitary level. And just as the predatory Sphex- 
wasps seem to go with the bees, so there is a family of 
honey-wasps (Masarids) which go with the main body 
of the wasps, though they do not practise the paralysing 
device, and are, indeed, vegetarian, both as larve and 
as adults. The predatory regime appears to be the 
more primitive of the two, and it has been suggested that 
honey-storing was resorted to by types whose poison 
was not suited for the preservation of animal food. In 
any case, the broad fact is that social organisations 
have been evolved on the hive-bee line of storing honey 
and on the social-wasp line of supplies of fresh meat. 
There has been an interesting dichotomy of vegetarians 
and carnivores ! 

According to Roubaud, the first chapter in the social 
evolution of wasps is illustrated by some of the Diggers 
and Pompilids, where the mother makes for her larve a 
larder of paralysed victims, but has no further commerce 
with her brood. She quickly makes a store of preserved 
(indeed, living) flesh and has done with it. The second 
chapter is seen in some African Eumenid-wasps, in 
which the mother brings freshly-paralysed victims 
from day to day as her hatched larva has need of them. 
There is more of a personal touch here, for the mother 
comes into intimate relations with her offspring, and 
seems to know it as hers. The third chapter shows 
an abandonment of the paralysing device and the poison 
is not used except in killing the naturally recalcitrant 
victims. The prey is more or less masticated into pap, 
the mother retaining a tithe for herself, and the result 
is laid beside the larva, whose mouth, it is very inter- 
esting to notice, has ceased to have much power of 
chewing. But some curious features now come to 
light, that the salivary secretion of the larva becomes 
great.y exaggerated, as sometimes happens in man; 
that it tends to overflow at the mouth; and that it is 
for the mother “ ]’objet d’une recherche particuliére.” 
It is the sop that keeps the mother-wasp self-forgetful, 
corresponding to the look in a baby’s eyes that keeps a 
human mother from utter weariness. The nurture of 
a single larva, distributed over a considerable time, 
leaves the mother-wasp with the gift of leisure, and 
there are gradations showing how this is utilised in 
increasing the family. The simultaneous nurture of 
a number of offspring means more work, but it also 
means more salivary juice, which is an elixir of life to 
the mother-wasps. Roubaud’s theory, probably an 
exaggeration of a truth, is that the attractiveness of 
this secretion has been the principal factor in the social 
evolution of wasps. The nest has for its “ end,” what- 
ever that may mean, “a rational exploitation of the 
larve,” and its regime is such that a constant supply of 
new-born wasp-babies is kept up. For only the young 
larve secrete the elixir. A system of nutritive exchange 
(cecotrophobiosis it is quaintly called) has been estab- 
lished, mothers and children playing into one another's 
hands. Just as tailor-ants use their children as needle- 
and-thread, so these wasp-mothers obtain from their 
offspring those luxuries which for animal as well as 
for man often mean more than necessities. 

It is hopelessly difficult for man to get mentally into 
touch with wasps, for our lives and theirs are run on 
quite different methods, which Sir Ray Lankester has 
spoken of as the “ little-brain”’ and the “ big-brain,” 
the instinctive and the intelligent, lines of evolution. 
Yet we venture to think that further research will show 
that Roubaud’s theory is not quite sound. We would 
suggest that what he exaggerates into the main motive, 
is only the sop, the douceur, the encouragement, which, 
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organism being what it is, remains even unto the end 
an exceedingly desirable stimulus of altruism. 

There are, as we have seen, thoroughly solitary 
wasps, and there are those that form a community. 
Between the two there are wasps that build their nests 
in close proximity—each making its own, however -—-and 
there are wasps that hibernate in companies. That 
this gregariousness may be of protective value is prac- 
tically certain, but it is very unlikely that the social 
state was reached along this line. Roubaud’s view is 
that the social life had its beginnings in “ filial associ- 
ations.” Daughters were hatched in the nest while 
their mother was still about ; if the stores were abundant 
and if there were plenty of younger sisters to supply 
elixir, then it would be easier for the elder daughters 
to see their way to remain at home and collaborate with 
their mother in the nurtural task. As Verhoeff also 
has maintained, the wasp-community is not the outcome 
of grouping, but of filial association, and Roubaud’s 
addition (toned down a little) is that the elixir makes 
the corporate life run smoothly. We must remember 
that we are dealing with arrangements of prodigious 
antiquity, for wasp-societies date back to Oligocene ages 
(perhaps two million years ago) and are thus much older 
than human societies. There has been plenty of time for 
experimenting. To those who would puzzle over origins 
the case of a primitive social wasp called Belonogaster 
is peculiarly instructive. In hard times the Belonogaster 
queen reverts to the solitary regime and brings up 
only one larva ata time. When things are going better, 
yet not too well, the young females remaining at home 
have to work so hard and on such scanty food that their 
reproductivity is hindered. Although fertilised they 
are slow to lay. They continue helping their mother— 
and they thus almost originate a caste of “ workers ”’ ! 
Such polygynous or many-queened communities are 
restricted to warm countries where nesting continues 
all the year round. In cold countries the communities 
are always monogynous, i.e., there is but one functional 
queen. The workers remain more or less completely 
sterile. The queens of next year are the young females 
hatched near the end of the season, which we have 
already referred to as being now in their winter-retreats. 
It is interesting to think that the establishment of the 
monogynous society was probably Northern and rela- 
tively recent, being imposed upon wasps by climatic 
conditions. It is interesting also, though very grim, to 
recognise that the general massacre of the wasp-larve 
in autumn, when further nurture is hopeless, is not 
incongruent with the ‘“ cecotrophobiosis.” For the 
young creatures that can no longer furnish elixir are 
not to be wasted. They are eaten up, and it is on the 
strength of them that the wintering young queens are 
able to sleep for many days without food, and to begin 
the cycle again next spring. It is altogether a very 
remarkable kind of domestic economy. 

J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 
M” LLOYD GEORGE’S whole-hearted admissions 


—in answer to Mr. Redmond—of War Office 

unimaginative ineptitude have caused intense 
irritation among the Right Wing of the War Office, and 
a like glee among the Left Wing. It is a great mistake to 
conceive the War Office as a caucus solidly and secretly 
united against politicians. Such a phenomenon exists only 
in the leader columns of the Morning Post and its rivals 
in reaction. The most ferocious and efficient critics of 


the War Office are within the War Office, the younger men 


with some fundamental scientific conception of the idea of 
evolution. These men point out, with an extreme acerbity, 
that the Right Wing, more commonly known as the Old 
Gang, is still in power at Whitehall, despite some spectacular 
superficial changes. They assert that the Home personages 
of preponderating influence still contemplate the present 
war as a peculiar and unique war, and still think that 
when it is over the art of war will return to the “ normal.” 
These critics keep their admiration for Mr. Lloyd George 
well under control, but they do maintain that broadly 
he has a door ajar in his head for the reception of new ideas, 
that he ranges himself with the Left Wing against the 
Right, and that in the everlasting contention between 
the elasticity of the Front and the rigidity of Home he 
is pro-Front. 
* * * 
The rumours recently reaching the Press that the Tanks 
have been overpraised may be taken as a manifesto of the 
Right Wing. It is a fact that after the battle which Sir 
Douglas Haig has defined as the greatest British victory 
since the Marne, the highest authorities categorically stated 
in our lines to the responsible Tank people there present 
that without Tanks the result could not have been achieved ; 
they even expressed gratitude. Nevertheless, a really 
conscientious member of the Right Wing, a professional 
soldier whose moral character it would be impossible not 
to admire, assured me last week with restrained virulence 
that he did not believe in Tanks one little bit. He dismissed 
all evidence in their favour with a gesture. Doubtless he 
was dreaming of a future in which cavalry should come 
galloping and sabring into its own again. Tanks are not 
perfect, but they are proceeding towards perfection, and 
it is certain that no obstacles successfully encountered by 
them at the Front have been as embarrassing as the obstacles 
which they successfully encountered at the War Office. 
Some day, in somebody’s biography, the story of the 
prodigious comedy will be written. It ought to be illustrated 
by the official photographs of early Tank experiments. No 
Tank person will deny that the primeval forms of Tank 
were much funnier to see than even the leviathan clown 
finally presented to the Germans on the Somme. 
* * * 


It is said that the beings who have the last word at the 
War Office have definitely decided upon a very arastic 
“combing out ” of the munition factories. At which news 
the heads of the factories and the Munitioas Ministry 
generally are despairing and furious. The latterassert that 
they have accomplished miracles of creation within the last 
eighteen months, but that miracles cannot now be repeated. 
In other words, the bedrock of labour has Leen reached. 
For myself, with due deference, I doubt it. When one 
sees in a munition factory men and women working in 
contiguous bays upon exactly similar jobs, ana the women 
admittedly doing their job exactly as well as the men, 
one cannot help thinking that both bays might well be 
occupied by women. I am assured that there is not the 
slightest difficulty in getting female labour when the price 
paid is anywhere near satisfactory. And the Unions are 
certainly not at the end of their yielding. 

* * * 


If ever the word “ bucked ” is permissible, it ought to be 
used to describe the present m of the Air Service. Still, 
in spite of a most justified elation, there are experts, inimical 
to Daily Mail-ism and P.B.-ism, both in the Service and 
in the aircraft factories, who maintain that results ought 
to have been even better. These experts speak of Essen— 
as we all do. I am reminded that a few months ago a 
Staff Officer propounded to me the enigma: ‘* Why have 
we not bombed Essen?” I replied that I did not know. 
And at that time I really did not know. He said: “I will 
tell you why. We have not bombed Essen because Asquith 
is a shareholder in Krupp’s.”” He was absolutely serious. 
True, he had never flown. In the light of recently-acquired 
knowledge I can affirm that it is not a nice regard for Mr. 
Asquith’s dividends that has kept us away from Essen. 
The reason has been quite other. In the Air Service, as 
elsewhere, there really is a Right Wing and there really is 
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a Left Wing. The reason is no longer operative. An aeroplane 
manufacturer who exhibited a benevolent surprise at being 
asked to prosecute a scheme of his own that had been 
politely turned down eight months earlier, said to me 
optimistically: ‘* However, they always come round in 
the end.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


AN ALLIED PEACE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN. 

Sir,—Your suggestion that “all dependencies which cannot be 
colonised by white men shall be governed primarily in the interests 
of the inhabitants, with equal trading rights for all nationalities,” 
and that there should be a scheme (presumably under inter- 
national direction) to effect this, would, if adopted, do much to 
prevent the growth and conflict of European ambitions for Empire. 
The suggestion is of very great importance from the point of view 
of securing future peace. 

But if there is to be international direction of colonial policy, 
I do not see that it matters very much, as far as the inhabitants 
are concerned, under which flag any particular piece of colonial 
territory is established in the terms of peace. From the point of 
view of securing future peace in Europe it may, however, be very 
mportant that the German people should not feel that their 
legitimate colonial ambitions are being thwarted. Anything evil 
in German rule, they will say, could be easily eliminated by your 
system of international control ; why do you insist on humiliating 
us and feeding our Junkers with material for their purposes ? 

Your provision that the German colonies are to be retained by 
the Allies is especially curious in view of your belief that we 
can only make peace when a responsible and progressive Govern- 
ment has been established in Germany. It seems to most people 
that provisions of a nature humiliating to Germany would be 
a fatal mistake, even if the present system of government con- 
tinued ; but if the system of government were reformed, such 
provisions would be more than unwise—they would be un- 
meaning.—Yours, etc., 

October 24th. EMILE Burns. 

[The establishment of a responsible and progressive Government 
in Germany is, at best, only a pious hope. The Allies may do 
something to realise it in course of time, but they cannot prudently 
draft their terms on the assumption that it will be realised. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


THE ATTITUDE OF AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsSMAN. 

Srr,—As a constant reader of Tuk New STatTesMAn, I notice 
how you are puzzled as to the American political attitude 
regarding the European war. In a political speech made 
yesterday by President Wilson, the American Government’s 
attitude is described as clearly as words can be phrased to 
exhibit it. The President said :— 


America has held off from the present conflict not because she 
was not interested, not because she was indifferent, but because 
the part she wanted to play was a different part from that. The 
singularity of the present war is that its origin and objects have 
never been disclosed. They have obscure roots which we do not 
know how to trace. So great a conflagration could not have broken 
out if the tinder had not been there for the spark to fall upon. We 
were not the tinder; the spark did not come from us... . 

When you are asked: ‘* Aren’t you willing te fight ?”, say Yes. 
You are waiting for something worth fighting about. You are 
not looking about for petty quarrels, but for that sort of quarrel 
within whose intricacies are written all the texts of the rights of 
MOM. « oo 

But Europe ought not to misunderstand us. We are holding 
off not because we do not feel concerned, but because when we 
exert the force of this nation we want to know what we are exerting 
it for. 


I have travelled throughout America lately, and I feel con- 
fident that a great many Americans feel as President Wilson 
does. They want the Allies to win. They are as anxious as 


anyone in England is to see the Teutonic powers beaten. But 
the majority of Americans feel as the President does, that they 
are too proud to fight. This is a terrible feeling for a great 
people to have, but it is undoubtedly experienced here. 

It is perfectly plain to every reader that the excuse made 
by the President is based upon an untruth. Every American 
knows what caused the war. The objects and origin have been 
clearly and thoroughly disclosed. The President makes a 
coward’s excuse for the cowardly attitude assumed by his 
country. There are some Americans who would have liked 
their country to have pursued a nobler course. But they are 
in a minority and are crushed by the nation’s shame. Their 
one hope is that the electors in the coming elections will not 
endorse the Government’s actions.—Yours, etc., 

New York, An AMERICAN. 

October 6th. 


FOOD PRICES 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—The two theories advanced last week in your article on 
“Food Prices,” that merchants should not make profit and 
scarcity should not cause a rise in prices, are so remarkable that 
I hope you will allow me to call attention to them. First, as to 
the wickedness of profit and the splendour of loss (which is the 
only alternative). Is the successful dramatist, painter, physician, 
lawyer, author, civil servant, politician, to obtain a living and 
** amass private gain” while the merchant is not allowed to do 
so and to be deprived even of subsistence ? Why should not they 
also “ regard it as their function to supply the world” ? There 
is a condition in favour of the merchant which does not apply 
to any of these. They do not employ capital or take risks as he 
is forced to do. This is why the merchant must “ amass gain,” 
and does so without “* becoming corrupted.” It is a necessary 
part of his equipment. In his next venture he may lose all, 
and in any case he can do nothing without having capital avail- 
able. But a short repetition of losses and he is ruined. The 
municipal shops “in Germany and Austria” cannot compare 
with the great systems of shops in this country publicly owned, 
nor even with the Co-operative Stores owned by the operatives, 
in all of which there is a guarantee of quality, variety and modera- 
tion of price unknown in those ideal States you refer to. 

Then, as to scarcity not raising price, is plenty not to reduce 
it? Your theory must apply both ways. Scarcity usually 
results from a failure, whole or partial, of acrop, as potatoes have 
failed now in many places, and the produce becomes one-third 
or one-half of the normal. Yet the ground occupied, the wages, 
seed, fertiliser used are all the same—must the price not advance 
as the quantity harvested diminishes ? No wonder you fall back 
on the *“ Government organisation which is . . . to make up 
any loss out of taxation.”” Of course it might, but does it 
usually ? Not only does our own Government tax sugar directly 
14d. per pound, but it secretly imposes some unnamed profit 
and so raises the price 166 per cent., far above the rate obtaining 
in anything which the despised merchant can control. Your 
article shows the dishonest use to which this food price agitation 
is being subverted. It is not a reduction of prices that some desire, 
but the extension of that incompetent, unregulated Government 
monopoly, which has done so much to raise them.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, S.W. Tuos. Louca. 

October 24th. 

[We are sorry to have annoyed Mr. Lough, but surely there is 
nothing very remarkable about our “ theories.” The elimination 
of profit in the distribution of staple commodities is an idea with 
which we should have thought everyone had been familiar for 
a generation or so. The alternative to the profiteering system is 
not, needless to say, the ** splendour of loss,”’ but the distribution 
of goods to the consumer on the basis of cost (including, of course, 
the cost of handling). In the Co-operative Societies, of which 
Mr. Lough apparently approves, there is no such thing as “ profit ”’ 
in the ordinary sense in which we used the term ; neither is there 
loss. As for the question of scarcity, in so far as scarcity implies 
a rise in the average cost of production it is quite proper that the 
price should be increased to cover that rise, and if the increases 
stopped then the public would have no just cause of complaint ; 
but as Mr. Lough knows very well, “* scarcity prices ” often involve 
increases of hundreds per cent. and have no relation whatever 
to the cost of production.—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE UNITY OF THE SLAVS 
To the Editor of Tut New STatTesMAn. 

Str,—I was much interested in your article of October 21st 
on “ The Unity of the Slavs.”” But while I have no reason to 
quarrel with your contributor’s conclusion that in 814 “ the 
unity of the Slavs was not yet broken up,” I think he is right 
eo ipso. The argument as to the adoption of the word “ Karl ” 
in the different Slav languages is somewhat hasty and superficial. 
This is obvious from the fact that the same word has been adopted 
for the same use in yet another form in other languages (Hun- 
garian: “ kirdly,” for instance) that stand in no relation with 
any of the Slav groups.—Yours, etc., J. S. Komor. 

91 Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

[Has not Mr. Komor misinterpreted M. Meillet’s point, which 
was not that the word “ Karl ”’ had been taken into all the Slav 
languages, but that in being taken in it had undergone the precise 
modifications which have been found to be characteristic of other 
words derived from the original Common Slav? If the word 
had been adopted in every other language in the world the argu- 
ment, for whatever it is worth, would seem to remain unaffected. 
—Eb. N:S.] 


SCARBOROUGH SPA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—I am most grateful to Mr. H. Bagenal for his letter. Mr. 
Alick Maclean, for whose music Mr. Edwin Cooper has provided 
such a worthy setting, told me his name, but I omitted it, not 
quite trusting my memory. He told me also that the borough 
engineer had done well elsewhere. The name of the prominent 
citizen to whom Scarborough owes so much ought to be told us. 
Curiously enough, Marylebone Town Hall caught my delighted 
eye just after I returned to town, but I am quite ignorant of 
architecture, and am now about to look up the meaning of 
* Tuscan column and entablature.”—Yours, etc., 

Royal Institution, W. LENs. 

October 21st. 


Miscellany 
THE POETRY OF HISTORY 


T is impossible for anyone to write history; history 

I itself is a contradiction in terms. In every art the 
essence is the interpretation—we see the fact as the 
artist has seen it, he puts the spell of his personality on it 
(or—which is the same thing—on us), and that is why we 
give him the name of artist. The historian alone of artists 
is required to do not only this but, simultaneously, the 
opposite. If he creates for us (and interpretation after all 
is creation), we are apt to call him a liar: if he detaches 
himself from the facts, to set them up objectively, we are 
sure to call him dull. Moreover, “ objectively ” in this 
connection is itself a meaningless word; to apprehend 
anything at all is to give it something of oneself : one man’s 
fact is another man’s fiction. And even if facts were simple 
single things, it is obvious that even the littlest periods of 
history contain facts literally innumerable, and who shall 
discriminate the significant from the irrelevant? It is 
commonly supposed that the East once went to war with 
the West because Mark Antony saw Helen’s beauty in the 
brow of Egypt, and the causes of Armageddon are diagnosed 
differently by different governesses back from Berlin ; nor 
can it ever be certain that our governors are much wiser than 
our governesses in the analysis of causes which are ex hypo- 
thesi hidden in the depths of human nature, deeper than 
ever Freudian plummet sounded. The true historian 
takes off his coat to the impossibility of history : he arranges 
the facts under the aspect of eternity : he detects in them a 
correspondence with the reality behind appearance: he 
attains the Higher Truth. Some see history as a trinity 


and a synthesis (but Hodge is Mr. Hewlett’s* theme—and 
what, it may be asked, has Hodge to do with Hegel ?): 
some see it as gigantic waste and folly, overbrooded by 
ironic powers: some, as a fading and fantastic rainbow, 
with our crock of gold never nearer than the foot: some, 
as a confident and tumultuous journey towards ascertainable 
and attainable perfection : some, as the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity. Mr. Hewlett tells us that only a 
sense of decorum prevented him from calling his poem 
The Hodgiad: and it may be maintained, after all, that 
Hodge has a great deal to do with Hegel. In such a record 
as Mr. Hewlett gives us of the puzzled and patient British 
labourer, the Hegelian synthesis is, to say the least, dis- 
cernible. 

Before the war Mr. Lloyd George was going “* back to the 
land,” and Heaven knows how many people will want to go 
back to it after. How to get them there is a social problem ; 
but the need that draws them is romantic. The modern 
economist, repudiating the Radical tradition, refuses to 
draw an economic distinction between land and capital ; 
but this is a subject on which one may have a single mind 
without preaching the Single Tax—there is a sense, poetical 
as well as practical, in which all wealth is drawn from the 
earth, and all hearts return to it. Not one of us but is 
Antaeus! The worship of earth-products and of their 
renewal is the oldest worship: that religion is literally in 
our blood. Shelley, creature of air and fire, mourning Keats, 
could not do so but in the noble earthy tradition of Attis, 
Adonis and Osiris. Mr. Hewlett, inspired by a vision so 
patriotic that it may fairly be called prophetic, has written 
an epic of the loam. The bowed back, the running sweat, 
the slow, tenacious wits of working Englishmen who have 
tilled and loved the earth—these are to him the central fact, 
the interpretation, the permanent and essential element of 
English history. He might almost have taken for his 
motto Shelley’s : 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 


But he knows they have ploughed through some dumb 
necessity of their being that has kept them in a sense un- 
changed through all historical vicissitudes. He wants better 
things for them than they have ever had, but gloats splen- 
didly over the goodness of the things they have always had 
and have still : 
Afield at five, nuncheon at nine 
Under the hedge, and at mid-day 
Under the hedge to sit and dine ; 
And then to work until the hour 
Bids him to slacken hand and line, 
Crying him from the gray church tower, 
As it hath cried for a thousand year, 
Once for Mary, of maids the flower, 
And now for tea and homely cheer. 
So down the borstal, into the road, 
Home with beasts and jingling gear, 
By Park of lord and house of God, 
Betwixt the hedgerows, by the farm, 
By flowering garth, afoot and aplod, 
By the white cottages thatcht and warm, 
To home of wife and child comes he, 
Bent in back and weary of arm, 
To such good rest as his may be. 


But Mr. Hewlett is no sentimentalist—not one of that urban 
choir who, safe from dung and rain and the mire of slavery 
and poverty, have (in Sicily and Rome as in “ Augustan ” 
and Victorian England) sung the joys of the simple life, 
Phyllis and Strephon, ribbons and porcelain rusticities. 
Mr. Hewlett has his feet on good red earth: his thoughts, 
his rhythms, have the strength and roughness of his theme. 





* The Song of the Plow: Being the English Chronicle. By Maurice 
Hewlett. Heinemann. 6s. net. 
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‘*] sing the Man,” says he, “ enslav’d, back-broken, driv’n 
afield . . . Hodge, hireling for a thousand years”: and 


again : 
And so it is even as it was 
From the beginning in Hodge's garth, 
While kings and statesmen flaunt and pass, 
Kings and lords and knights of the shire, 
Bishops in lawn (rare flesh to be grass !), 
Priest and schoolman, clerk and esquire ; 
Danes and Normans and Scottishmen, 
Frenchmen, Brunswickers, son after sire, 
They come and conquer, they ruffle and reign, 
They rule, they ride, they spend, they grudge, 
They bicker their three-score years and ten, 
They slay, and thieve, and go; but Hodge 
The Englishman stoops to fork and flail, 
And serves Saint Use, and will not budge, 
But drives the furrow and fills the pail, 
Raining sweat lest the land go dry: 
He sees his masters, he gives them hail 
With hand to forelock as they ride by— 
They that eat what he doth bake, 
They that hold what he must buy, 
They that spend what he doth make, 
They that are rich by other men’s toil ; 
They of the sword and he of the rake, 
The lords of the land, the son of the soil! 


The narrative is in twelve books, beginning with “ The 
Star of Senlac”’ and ending with “ The Seething,” which 
deals with the nineteenth century—Poor Law, the call of 
the town, Laissez-faire, the Ballot, and so forth. From the 
Prelude I have already quoted twice, and I shall quote of 
necessity from the Envoy, which treats of the war. But I 
must give at least one extract to show how Mr. Hewlett 
conducts his actual narrative. This, of the Norman con- 
quest, illustrates at once his skill in the romantic sound of 
proper names, and his philosophy of history : 

But Hodge, who changed his burly lord, 
The sleepy, easy, beery-veined, 

For hatchety Norman, tense as a cord— 
Curt-voiced Héricourt, Grantmesnil, 
Tibetot, Botetort, Ralf Flambard, 

Perci, d’Albini, Mandeville, 

D’Eu, d’Avranches, Lacy or Verdun— 
He changed his master but not his vill ; 

He called old Stoke a new Stoke-Farden, 
And drove his plow in the old furrow : 
The land he knows bears a new burden, 

The same good sun will shine to-morrow ; 
Tho’ Ralf be reeve in place of Grim, 
The new manor is the old boro’, 

And all is one to the likes of him... . 


The result to English working-men of the Napoleonic 
“wars of freedom ”—the succession of Peterloo to Waterloo 
—the politics of Wellington and Castlereagh—have always 
been a bitter theme to English poets : Shelley’s 


I met Murder on the way— 
He had a mask like Castlereagh— 


and his invitation to that statesman : 


Marry Ruin, thou tyrant! and God be thy guide 
To the bed of the bride— 


Byron’s dedication of Don Juan, with its tremendous on- 
slaught on “The intellectual eunuch, Castlereagh ”*—to 
such a list Mr. Hewlett’s addition is no mean one. In the 
Envoy the same passionate love of liberty breaks out in the 
explanation of the enlistment of the working-man : 


Little reckt he of such high work 

As made the Presses hum with news 
Of England bottling like a cork 

The Baltic peoples; vain to speak 

To him of Balkan or of Turk: 
He knows them less than he knows Greek. 

Out of his simple mouth "tis spoken, 

** The mighty have oppressed the weak ; 
The word was past and has been broken ; 
Belgium was free and now is not— ” 


The vision and prophecy at the end must not be mutilated 
for quotation. I give rather the last words of the Preface, 
in which Mr. Hewlett’s hope is made plain : 

If a war which has stultified the very Idea of Manhood has never- 
theless made the British and their governors one people, it is worth 
the horror and the shame; and our sons’ sons may bless the 
Germans unawares. 


And, indeed, if no freedom were to follow this “ war of 
freedom,” that fact would be the bitterest irony in English, 
or any, history—earth would then be no more than 
a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
Mr. Hewlett’s epic is a blow against the possibility of so 
godless an issue to the struggle. 

Horace HaMILTon. 


THE SHOCK 


Thinking of these, of beautiful brief things, 

Of things that are of sense and spirit made, 
Of meadow flowers, dense hedges and dark bushes 
With roses trailing over nests of thrushes ; 


Of dews so pure and bright and flush’d and cool, 

And like the flowers as brief as beautiful ; 
Thinking of the tall grass and daisies tall 
And whispered music of the waving bents ; 


Of these that like a simple child I love 

Since they are life and life is flowers and grass ; 
Thinking of trees, and water at their feet 
Answering the trees with murmur childlike sweet ; 


Thinking of those high thoughts that passed like the wind, 
Yet left their brightness lying on the mind, 
As the white blossoms the raw airs shake down 
That lie awhile yet lovely on the chill grass ; 


Thinking of the dark, where all these end like cloud, 
And the stars watch like Knights to Honour vowed ; 
Of those too lovely colours of the East, 
And the too tender loveliness of grey : 


Thinking of all, I was as one that stands 

"Neath the bewildering shock of breaking seas ; 
Mortal-immortal things had lost their power, 
I knew no more than sweetness in the flower ; 


No more than colour in the changing light, 

No more than order in the stars of night ; 
A breathing tree was but gaunt wood and leaves ; 
All these had lost their old power over me. 


I had forgotten that ever such things were : 
Immortal-mortal, I had been but blind... 

O the wild sweetness of the renewing sense 

That swept me and drove all but sweetness hence ! 


. . . As beautiful as brief—ah ! lovelier, 
Being but mortal. Yet I had great fear— 


That I should die ere these sweet things were dead, 
Or live on knowing the wild sweetness fled. 
JouHN FREEMAN. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


e 

Current Literature 

DON’T know what made Messrs. Maunsel think of 
I getting Miss Susan L. Mitchell to “do” George 
Moore in their “ Irishmen of To-Day Series,” but it 
was a happy idea. The normal thing when a book of this 
sort is arranged for is to get some devoted disciple to do it 
with immense solemnity. A book about Mr. Moore (there 
is no reason why somebody else should not write one) might 
very well have been entirely occupied with analyses of his 
plots, proofs of the consistency of his career, and extracts 
meant to illustrate the excellences of his prose. But the 
writer of Aids to the Immortality of Certain Persons in Ireland 
—an uneven book, but one of the most candid efforts of 
our time—could not take anybody with entire seriousness, 
and the subject of her new book has long been her favourite 
butt. She admires her butt. She discusses with enthusiasm 
his prose, his subtlety, his courage ; she thinks his memoirs 
will be read a hundred years hence, as Hogg and Trelawney 
are now; she writes a good deal of serious criticism. She 
is especially good on both the beauties and the weaknesses 
of The Brook Kerith. The tone of that book is very well 
described when she says that there is represented :— 


A space of time filled with momentous happenings that yet fall 
silently as the sand in the hour-glass, and for all their meaning 
there remains for us in the end but a little mound of sand. ‘* Down, 
down,” he says to every fawning fancy that leaps up to his hand. 
** To heel, to heel,” he says to any passionate emotion that threatens 
to overleap the bounds he set it. And perhaps he has done wisely. 


And her observations on the intellectual quest in it might 
be illustrated from other of Mr. Moore’s books :— 


One must regret that one who has shown in this book, with an 
art few writers possess, the passionate desire for worsbip that starts 
the human heart on so many restless pilgrimages should himself 
seem to be so satisfied that all his own quests shall end in the discovery 
of a happy phrase. . . . I, in common with most women, can 
only separate the in.ellectual question from the moral one with 
extreme difficulty, nor can I follow Mr. Moore in his extraordinary 
preoccupation with what seems to me the mere scaffolding of life. 


But sensible criticism can be written by several people. 
What is peculiar to Miss Mitchellis her remarkable frankness 
and high spirits. When she is not earnestly knitting her 
brows she is often dancing about clubbing people on the 
heads like some bacchanal sister of Friar John of the Funnels. 
Some of her jests are neat witticisms, some are the lusty 
smitings of the harlequinade ; some come off and some do 
not; but out they all tumble, and with them any sort of 
remark Miss Mitchell feels moved to make about herself. 
* * * 


On her first page she suggests that Mr. Moore’s objection 
to the Catholic confessional arose perhaps from the fact 
that :— 

It was the privacy of the confessional that affronted him, that so 

much good copy should be wasted, poured into the ears of unliterary 

Priests, whose lips were sealed and unable to retail all that valuable 

macerial. 


Her extremely clever portrait of Mr. Moore’s appearance is 
supplemented with epithets, drawn from what she calls 
“the folk-lore of Dublin ” :— 


Whenever George Moore is mentioned, out of the crater boil up 
such phrases as ‘‘ an over-ripe gooseberry,” ‘** a great big intoxicated 
baby,” ‘** a satyr,” *‘ a boiled ghost,” ‘* a gosling,” 


And every subsequent page has its sally :— 


While Rousseau, eminent amongst confessors, made confessions 
all about himself, Mr. Moore’s are largely about his friends. 


It has been said to me of Mr. Moore that he had enough credulity 
to make him a bishop, but that he met Manet before he met Christ, 
and that to Manet he has given all he knows of worship. 


Nature never intended him to write droll tales like Balzac. He 
is not at home in them, and, when he does violence to our feelings, 
I suspect he does violence to his own. He brazens it out, of course, 
like the nasty little boy who puts his tongue out at one, and does it 
all the more, the more he thinks it annoys. . . . As Silenus he is a 
poor thing. His leer is so much ‘*‘ make up,” and it is the more 
revolting because he is naturally sincere. 


So she trots on with gossip, gibes and puns. When she 
mentions Foxe’s Book of Martyrs as an Irish Protestant 
classic she observes that “the hounds of time have left us 
very little of Foxe but his brush.” As she says, “ it 
may be that my little ripple of wisdom will battle in vain 
against the Rock of Peter, but it is in my nature to ripple on.” 
Perhaps her finest effort is that in which she discusses the 
possibilities opened up by Mr. Moore’s recent habit of 
writing fiction about real people. People may in the end 
““ grow so depraved that they would actually desire to be 
in such novels, and it may come at last to this, that we shall 
find the fashionable portrait-painter in literature as well as 
in art.” There follows a description of a baronet and his 
wife visiting the studio of such a novelist armed with material 
in the shape of love-letters and various accounts of persons 
they had not married. 

* . a 

One is always on the watch for signs of progress, 
and, if I could understand it, I might be enthusiastic 
about a circular which has reached me from the Cleve- 
land School of the University of the World which has been 
Instituted to Propagate the Philosophy of Americanism. 
This document is headed, ““ What America is Making for 
Mankind,” and the wording of parts of it suggests that the 
philosophy of Americanism will have as terrifying a lingo as 
all the other philosophies. America, it appears, is making 
a new epoch. “The old world scheme of things is now 
outgrown. It is obsolete. Its basic comprehensions are 
inadequate. Its contending syncretisms are the chaos of our 
time.” America is making a new psychology, and “ an 
absolute standard to determine the relative importance of 
things worth while.” America is making :— 

A new system of economic interpretation to determine equity in 

the distribution of wealth produced in terms of machine power. It 

is making an economic programme to operate capital and labor in 
terms of the commercial states and to equate their processes on the 
market in terms of the absolute standard of value. It is making 

a rigid system of finance containing an invariable unit of value, 

the kilowatt hour, that securities may endure the world financial 

storm. 


America is making a new system of public instruction to 
develop in youth “ the passion knowingly to aid the processes 
of creation to express in terms of energy in the greatest 
number, variety and potency of forms constructively with 
efficiency, compelling them to be in terms of body, soul and 
mind the most excellent.”” America is making men and 
women “ loyal to this world and patriotic to the consumma- 
tion of terrestrial man.” “It is making them masters of 
circumstance, solicitous for the realisation of the Spirit 
which favours most who shall become cosmic, conscious, 
and operative, the most constructively and efficiently in 
terms of energy, choosing and proclaiming business as the 
only alternative for war.” Finally, America is making an 
international mind :— 

A system of mentality to previse a progressive programme for world 

unity, a University of the World to syndicate the master minds into 

a grand synthesis, into a world congress that shall organise a world 

power to insure international peace, to establish world justice, to 

promote universal welfare, and to secure the principle of liberty for 

the rest of time. 
It is badly wanted. 

Sotomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Wave: an Egyptian Aftermath. By ALGERNON 
Biackwoop. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

A Matter of Money. By Cicety Hamiitron. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

April’s Lonely Soldier. By S. P. B. Mats. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net. 

I can see no reason why Mr. Blackwood should not do it 
again and again. He has a formula and a method, and he 
works them, if not to death, at any rate to reincarnation. 
Last time, in Julius Le Vallon, there were three people— 
two men and a woman—who had had in some past life the 
difficulties of a triangular relationship: there were warnings, 
suggestions, half-recollections, blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds not realised; and these mystical 
implications were finally solved in a sort of reconstruction of 
the essential, the early, the half-forgotten half-remembered 
climax. This time, in The Wave, there are three people— 
two men and a woman—who have had in some past life 
the difficulties of a triangular relationship: there are 
warnings, suggestions, recollections, blank misgivings of a 
creature moving about as above; and these mystical 
implications—well, there you are. Last time, the haunting 
picture, symbol, thrill, was fire and wind ; this time it is a 
wave of sand—and eyes, two pairs of them, one dark and 
“kind and beautiful and true ’’; the other pale-blue and 
“false, unkind and treacherous.” Tommy, though 
exceedingly sane—one might almost say ordinary—in other 
respects, is haunted by the wave; Lettice has the dark 
eyes, and Tommy’s cousin Tony has the light-blue. Tommy’s 
father, who is an up-to-date doctor and a student of Freud, 
explains his son’s trouble by reference to the subliminal 
self: from the sublime to the subliminal is but a step, and 
one knows at once that terrible things are on the way. In 
the first chapter we meet with a legend of ancient Thebes, 
the Egyptian Thebes, in which the triangular relationship 
is emphasized with appropriate terrors; so that when 
Lettice, Tommy and Tony find themselves together in 
Egypt in the latter part of the book, we know vaguely what 
sort of thing to expect. We do not know, of course, in 
detail. The suspense is well sustained. But the atmosphere 
is too uniform, the suspense is well sustained too long ; 
before the four-hundredth page you get the sensation of 
ever climbing up the climbing Wave. 

When Tommy, having been separated from Lettice since 
childhood, meets her and falls in love, we read : 

She had outstripped him somehow in her soul, but had come back 
to fetch him—also to get something for herself she lacked. The 
test was oddly familiar ; it had happened before. It was about to 
happen now again, but on a higher level ; only before it could happen 
completely he must overtake her. The spiral idea lay in it some- 
where. But the wave contained and drove it. His mind 
was not supple; analogy, that spiritual solvent, did not help him. 
Yet the fact remained that he somehow visualised the thing in picture 
form; a rising wave bore them charging up the spiral curve to a 
point whence they both looked down upon a passage they had made 
before. She was always a little in front of him, beyond him. But 
when the wave finally broke they would rush together—become 
one . . . there would be pain, but joy would follow. 


Thus, with what Mr. Kipling would call “‘ damnatory dot 
and dash,” Mr. Blackwood. I suppose my mind is not 
supple: analogy, that spiritual solvent, does not help me. 
To me the description of the actual concrete wave appeals 
more : 


The dune rose in a wave of glittering yellow sand, drowning them 
from head to foot. He saw the glint and shimmer of the myriad 
particles in the sunset ; he saw them drifting by the thousand, by 
the million, through the whirling mass of it ; he saw the two figures 
side by side above him, caught beneath the toppling crest of this 
bending billow that curved and broke against the fiery sky ; he smelt 
the faint perfume of the desert underneath the hollow arch; he 


heard the thin, metallic grating of the countless grains in friction ; he 
heard the palm leaves rattling ; he saw two pairs of eyes 
his feet went shuffling. It was The Wave—of sand. 


That, whatever else you may think about it, is clearly 
accomplished writing. Mr. Blackwood is always safe to 
give you full measure of his artistic patience, skill and 
energy—a faithful amassing of detail, a vivid rendering of 
atmosphere. 

A Matter of Money is a grim if simple tale—simple in 
matter, astonishingly complex in its handling of dramatic 
moods and moments, though the constructive skill is so 
great that there is no effect of complexity, but only of rapid 
change and breathless expectation. The theme, as the title 
suggests, is ironical. As Lucia, the wife, says to her half- 
hearted lover, “Sin is so very expensive, so much too 
expensive for people of small means.” Lucia is a clever 
fool, married to a vindictive brute. She falls in love with a 
hard-working doctor who has a wife, a child, an unprofitable 
practice, and a vanishing bank-balance. She thinks of 
romance ; her lover, of avoiding the ruin and starvation 
which a scandal would mean to him and his. While she 
thinks of fleeing to the ends of the earth, he thinks of making 
both ends meet. That is the essential irony. Miss 
Hamilton’s skill is primarily dramatic. The scenes are 
presented each with its maximum of effect—each is prepared 
for with an admirable use of contrast and expectation, yet 
each is natural, complete in its own emotional content and 
leading inevitably to the next. Everything is done with 
economy, restraint, the apparent effortlessness of finished 
art. The book is impossible to skip ; the psychological and 
emotional interest is intense and extremely painful; the 
construction is nothing short of brilliant. 

I frankly do not know what to say about Mr. Mais. The 
charm of his book has destroyed my critical faculty. My 
feeling towards him is of gratitude—I am grateful that 
anybody should be so keen, so courageous, so preposterous, 
so young. But at the same time he has destroyed one of my 
illusions. Like most people, I had always flattered myself 
that I was at least progressive and liberal in my views, 
prepared, in my capacity as heir of all the ages, to greet the 
unseen with a wink. But, in comparison with Mr. Mais, 
I am an effete octogenarian, a gross and superannuated piece 
of folly, the sort of Early Victorian who would put the 
piano’s legs into calico trousers, a conventionalist, a pro- 
priety-monger, a pedant, the last (in Sir F. E. Smith’s 
immortal phrase) of a long line of maiden aunts. Mr. Mais’s 
enthusiasms are as wild and health-giving as the north wind. 
He fills his stage with flushed and freckled and glorious 
youth; convention and compromise are swept into the 
wings ; the Early Victorian “ gets the bird.” The story is 
cast in the form of correspondence, and a reckless—dare I 
suggest, a rather indiscriminate ?—delight in new writers 
and free thoughts is simply poured out in letter after letter. 
I am sure Mr. Mais will forgive me if I say that parts of the 
book are extremely, if gloriously, silly. A young woman, 
who has been sent down from Newnham for impulsively 
wiring for her lover, proceeds to get a job as a master (one 
cannot very well say “ mistress ’’) in a boys’ public school, 
and one of her activities there is to go for long walks, from 
which she returns at all hours of the night, with a torrentially 
enthusiastic colleague (of what in Fleet Street we call “ the 
opposite sex ’’) who is by way of reforming education and, 
incidentally, the world. She has answered a “lonely 
subaltern ” advertisement (it is through the lonely subeltern 
that she gets the job), and subsequently, of course, she 
and he fall in love with each other—the lover who was 
wired for to Newnham having been repudiated because of 
his sexual promiscuity. When a bit of the plot is difficult to 
work in, one of the correspondents is sure to adopt the 
ingenuous device of telling the other one what happened at 
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their last meeting. But no matter—the spirit is what 
matters, the idealism, the courage, the hopefulness, the 
healthiness. As for April herself, she is easily the most 
adorable girl in recent fiction: as the lonely subaltern 
sensibly observes, she is “‘ much too good to be true,” but 
she has a truth and reality all her own. Let other critics 
analyse her charms and enumerate her points ; he that hath 
wings, let him soar; I that have love and no more have 
given her my elderly and respectable heart. 
GERALD GouLp. 


LAFCADIO HEARN AS CRITIC 


Interpretations of Literature. By Larcapio Hearn. 
2 vols. Heinemann. 30s. net. 


Lafcadio Hearn died thirteen years ago, but his post- 
humous works are still unexhausted, and the latest is, 
we think, the largest. Professor J. Erskine has just edited 
these two very large volumes of literary criticism by him. 
They very considerably increase one’s admiration for 
Hearn’s knowledge and wisdom. The editor is talking 
preposterously when he says that ‘‘in substance if not in 
form they are criticism of the finest kind, unmatched in 
English unless we return to the best of Coleridge, and in 
some ways unequalled by anything in Coleridge.” But 
they are extremely interesting, and in range of subject, 
at least, no English critic has excelled Hearn. 

There are certain qualifications and explanations to be 
made. The reader who goes to these volumes for a collection 
of full-length, rounded and polished critical essays will be 
disappointed. And the connoisseur in English who expects 
to find a series of Lafcadio Hearn’s musical periods and 
exquisite pictures will also be disappointed. The scores 
of papers here published were originally spoken lectures. 
They were delivered to Japanese undergraduates at Tokio, 
and in their present form they are transcribed from the 
(frequently verbatim) notes taken by Hearn’s most devoted 
pupils. Their author had no opportunity of perfecting 
their style, of eliminating repetitions, substituting the 
choice for the approximate epithet, enriching the argument 
with images born of reflection, or, above all, of making 
those numerous alterations required when it is no longer 
a Japanese audience that is to be addressed. Very many 
explanations, necessary in Tokio, are unnecessary here ; 
and the reader must never forget that information familiar 
to himself must often be given in detail to an audience of 
Japanese: that, for example, when a satire of Cowper’s 
which mentions Petronius is being quoted, it would not 
do for a lecturer in Tokio to pass on without explaining 
who Petronius was. 

And, of course, the need for supplying details of this 
sort is only the beginning of the difficulties Hearn had 
to face in undertaking to interpret Western literature to 
the Far East. His students had been born to a world of 
ideas utterly alien from those which lay behind and pene- 
trated the literature which he was explaining. At the 
very outset he sketched this prime obstacle to his students, 
illustrating it by saying that one of the cleverest pupils 
he had ever had ‘* acknowledged his total inability to 
understand some of the commonest facts in Western life— 
all those facts relating, directly or indirectly, to the position 
of woman in Western literature as reflecting Western 
life.’ Imagine the patience required by a lecturer on 
English literature—and especially poetry—who has to 
begin by explaining to his class that in England ‘‘ the 
highest duty of the man is not to his father, but to his 
wife’! His explanation of this, incidentally, is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. But if the circumstances in which 


his lectures were delivered imposed severe limitations and 


clogs upon Hearn, his situation, we feel, was not altogether 
without its advantages. Thousands of miles, perhaps, 
away from the nearest English professor of literature, 
he was able to exercise a peculiarly untrammelled judgment. 
He, possibly, would have been more independent than 
most men anywhere, but the most independent of men 
must be to some extent influenced by the traditions of 
those around him. Both tradition and fashion weigh 
heavily upon critics at home. The great figures of the 
past tend to be placed; there are certain things which 
must inevitably be said about them; the road is so broad 
and well-trodden that the feet automatically pursue it, 
More recent writers, too, are divided into those who may 
be, and those who may not be, mentioned with approval. 
Hearn, compelled to make things clear to uninformed 
and highly intelligent youths of another race, had to read 
his authors in a close and discovering way ; and said new 
things, or said old things freshly and with novel illustra- 
tions. And there were no restrictions—these things operate 
still more often unconsciously than consciously—upon his 
judgment as applied to modern writers. The catholicity 
of his appreciation is remarkable. Upwards of twenty 
years ago he was commending to his Japanese students 
the then most recent products of the British muse, dis- 
cussing (with qualified approval) the epigrams of Mr. 
William Watson, and quoting Mr. Robert Bridges’ nature- 
poetry with the observation that only a master-poet could 
write such things. But he also ransacked Longfellow the 
unfashionable for stray beauties, he found a touch of 
greatness (and delivered the poem in full) in Mrs. Norton’s 
Bingen on the Rhine; he quoted Charlotte Perkins Steteson, 
and he did not hesitate to conclude a lecture about Poems 
on Night with Bourdillon’s The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes, of which he remarked that “although it is pretty 
and touching rather than grand, one can never quite forget 
it after having read it; and it must have the true quality 
of world-poetry in it, because it has been translated into 
many languages.” For the variety and quality of the 
quotations alone these volumes would be delightful reading ; 
and in spite of the unavoidable obviousness (to us) of much 
of the comment there is also enough sound and original 
criticism and odd information to make one ready, although 
this collection is very bulky, for further fragments of 
Hearn’s talk from the chair. 

Discussion of the individual papers is impossible here. 
There are far too many of them, and their subjects are 
far too various. A few are on ‘‘ made-up ”’ topics, such as 
Some Poems about Insects and a Note upon the Shortest 
Forms of English Poetry. But these are not usually 
‘‘made up” haphazard. Short poems have a_ peculiar 
interest to the Japanese, who can produce them at any 
moment with the aid of two trees and a snowflake. And 
insects, with their minute intricacies, necessarily fascinate 
Japanese artists—quite apart from the extra interest 
presumably imported into the insect-world by the processes 
of Japanese high culture which has expelled even the 
birds from large districts of the country. A lecture on 
Some Foreign Poems on Japanese Subjects is also ad hoc: 
Hérédia’s famous sonnet in which a Japanese warrior 
in armour is compared to a huge crustacean is the finest 
thing of the kind that Hearn could find. But the majority 
of the lectures are on individuals or general literary ques- 
tions. The writers dealt with include, amongst others, 
Shakespeare, Crabbe, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Hood, English novelists, writers of Vers de 
Société (up to Dobson), Fitzgerald, Browning, Meredith, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Bjérnson, Baudelaire, Herrick, Berkeley 
and Poe. The Bible and its influence are briefly described 
in a paper, excellent in its place, but hardly worth printing 
here, and there is a curiously elaborate discourse on Longfellow 
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and the exaggerated reaction against him. MHearn’s view 
was—and his remark is, we believe, sounder than most 
generalisations of the sort :— 

Really I believe that it is a very good test of any Englishman's 
ability to feel poetry simply to ask him, ‘‘ Did you like Longfellow 
when you were a boy?” If he says ‘* No,” then it is no use to 
talk to him on the subject of poetry at all, however much he might 
be able to tell you about quantities and metres. 


The inclusion of Berkeley in Hearn’s list is significant. 
As Professor Erskine puts it: ‘‘ Lafeadio Hearn lectured 
upon English literature in Japan as we should like to see 
it taught in America and England—as a total expression 
of racial experience, in which ideas, however abstract, 
often control emotions and conduct, and in which conduct 
and emotions often explain or modify ideas.” There is a 
philosophy behind all Hearn’s work, and he very simply 
explains its bearings upon art in The Question of the Highest 
Art. Didactic literature he did not want; but moral 
inspiration there must be, and beauty of form alone could 
not produce the finest literature. ‘‘I should say,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ that the highest form of art must necessarily 
be such art as produces upon the beholder the same moral 
effect that the passion of love produces in a generous 
lover.” These were the words of a man whose appreciation 
was by no means limited to ‘‘ the highest form of art.” 


ON MANY FRONTS 


Antwerp to Gallipoli. By Artur Ruut. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the Royal Naval Air Service. War Letters of Harold 
Rosher. With an Introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Farmer in Serbia. By ELLEN Cutvers Davies. Methuen. 
6s. net. 

A Prisoner of the Germans in South-West Africa. By 
Percy L. Ciose. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

Priests in the Firing Line. By R&nf& Gakui. Translated 
by H. Hamiuton Grpps and MapamME Berton. Long- 
mans. 8s. 6d. net. 


War books are distinctly changing their character. 
For the first six months they consisted almost entirely 
of opinion; next, several hundred authors solemnly assured 
the world in two or three hundred pages that they had 
always known and said that the Germans were savages ; 
then came a thin trickle of diaries of ladies who had flitted 
in and out of hospitals in France and Belgium. To-day 
we are, however, really getting down to business. The 
authors of these five books, for instance, have all seen 
something of the actual fighting, and they all manage to 
convey a definite picture of the grim business of war. 
Mr. Ruhl is an American and a neutral, and that may account 
for the fact that he has visited more fronts than even the 
Kaiser. He was in London when the Germans entered 
Brussels ; he watched the German shells explode in Antwerp 
and the pitiful exodus from the city; he saw the dead 
collected and burned or buried on the field of the battle of 
the Marne; he saw Paris a deserted capital and Bordeaux 
a temporary capital ; he then moved to Berlin and visited 
prison camps at Zossen and Ruhleben, and the German 
trenches at La Bassée; in Rumania he talked to 
M. Ionescu ; in Constantinople he listened to the thunder 
of the Allies’ guns at the gates, he accompanied the British 
hostages whom the Turks planted down in the village of 
Gallipoli after its bombardment, and he visited Essad 
Pasha in his headquarters above Ari Burnu ; he was with 
the Austrians in Lemberg and Przemysl, and with the 
Germans in the dust of the Russian retreat through Poland. 





The narrative of such an Odyssey cannot fail to be 
interesting, although Mr. Ruhl has not got a very seeing 
eye, and he is rather heavy-handed with the pen. His 
book is distinguished by some extraordinarily beautiful 
photographs. 

Flight-Lieutenant Rosher was killed while testing an 
aeroplane early in 1916. This book consists of letters 
written to his family. The most interesting are those which 
describe the naval air-raids on the Belgian coast in which 
he took part. They give some idea of what it means to 
be an air-fighter, but we cannot share to the full “ the 
admiration of journalists and literary men” which, 
according to Mr. Bennett, they have already evoked. 

Miss Davies’ book seems to us more worthy of admiration. 
She has chosen a pointlessly misleading title, for few people 
will realise that she was a member of a British Farmers’ 
Red Cross unit in Serbia. But she has written a book at 
once vivid and charming, and she has had experiences 
which were well worth describing. She was stationed in 
Posharevatz up to the moment of the Austrian-German 
offensive ; she went through the horrors of the bombardment 
of Belgrade; she saw something of the Serbian retreat 
southward ; and she lived a prisoner of the Austrians for 
three months at Vrngatchka Banja. She writes with 
unaffected simplicity, but with a feeling and understanding 
which account for the affection which she obviously feels for, 
and inspired in, the Serbians among whom she lived. Her 
description of the scenes during the bombardment of 
Belgrade has a quality missing in similar efforts of more 
pretentious and professional writers. Altogether, her book 
stands out well above the ordinary level of war books. 

Mr. Close’s book, unfortunately, does not. The experi- 
ences of a prisoner of war are notoriously tedious, but 
that is no sufficient reason for the released prisoner rubbing 
off the tediousness upon the reviewer and reader. The 
solitary merit of Mr. Close’s book is that it brings home 
to one how appallingly tedious the life of a prisoner is, 
and what a bad effect it has upon his own and his gaolers’ 
characters. Mr. Close depicts the Germans as brutally 
unpleasant, but the impression he leaves upon the reader 
is that the attitude and behaviour of some of the prisoners 
was as unpleasant as that of the captors. The one person 
in the book for whom it is possible to feel any affection 
is the fat, irritable, kindly German sergeant-major who 
was too fond of the bottle. A considerable portion of the 
book is devoted to the absorbing question of food. 

M. Gaéll’s book is of another type. It has a kind of 
propagandist atmosphere. It seems always to have an 
object, the object of proving to the world that the priest 
has taken his part in the fighting. It is full of heroic stories, 

but they are written by one who is himself a priest, in 
somewhat too high a key. It is largely a question of taste. 
M. Gaéll seems to think there is something noble in a colonel 
asking a priest to celebrate Mass under shell-fire just before 
going into battle, with the words: “ We want to ask God 
to make us braver, and to give us the heart to fell these 
monkeys.” It is a question of taste. 


LORD HALDANE 


The Vindication of Great Britain. By Harotp Bercnie. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 

When, if ever, an unprejudiced historian in the far future 
comes to write the history of this war, nothing will puzzle 
and astonish him more than the vendetta against Lord 
Haldane and the newspaper campaign which, despite the 
achievements of our fleet, our factories, our expeditionary 
force, and our millions of volunteers, attempted week after 
week to prove to our foes and our Allies that we were doing 
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nothing in the war. The vendetta and the campaign are 
intimately connected, and not only because they were both 
conducted by the same political, social, and journalistic 
factions; and that is why there is really no absurdity in the 
fact that Mr. Begbie’s Vindication of Great Britain resolves 
itself largely into a vindication of Lord Haldane. When the 
attacks upon Lord Haldane are stripped of what are merely 
the trappings of vulgarity and unscrupulous abuse, they 
will be found to rest upon the charge that he more than 
any other man was responsible for Great Britain being 
unprepared for war in 1914, first, because of his adminis- 
tration at the War Office, and secondly, because of the 
control of our foreign policy by the “ triumvirate ” which con- 
sisted of himself, Lord Grey, and Mr. Asquith. And the 
campaign which was calculated to blacken the name of 
Great Britain during the first eighteen months of war was 
based precisely upon the charge that she was “‘ unprepared,” 
that we were not “ doing our bit ” in the war. Mr. Begbie 
sets out in this book to vindicate Great Britain by proving 
that she “ was perfectly prepared in 1912 to fulfil all her 
engagements ; she was more ready than any of her Allies ; 
and at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 she alone was in a 
position to substantiate every word of her undertakings with 
armed force.” In the proving of this thesis, therefore, he 
necessarily vindicates Lord Haldane. 

As regards purely military organisation and preparation, 
Mr. Begbie has little difficulty in demolishing the fantastic 
legends which have been so sedulously circulated. Out 
of their own mouths he convicts the accusers. When Lord 
Haldane went to the War Office, the British Army was 
admittedly in “a condition of chaos and weakness,” and 
we could with difficulty, and only with incredible slowness, 
mobilise some 85,000 men. It was he almost alone who, 
to quote Lord French, “ inaugurated and made a military 
fighting machine and established a system of national 
defence such as this country never had before,” the expedi- 
tionary force of 160,000 men, probably the best trained, 
equipped and organised army that has ever gone into battle. 
It is well to remember, in the light of our experiences of the 
South African War, and of many of the belligerents of the 
present war, that, according to the official despatch, the 
mobilisation and transport of our army to France “ was 
effected in the best order and without a check,” and “‘ each 
unit arrived at its destination . . . well within scheduled 
time.” Mr. Begbie retells the tale of how Lord Haldane 
created the different parts of this organisation while increas- 
ing the numbers of both men and guns ; how in the process 
he had to “ scrap ” the Militia and certain regular battalions 
just as Lord Fisher, at the Admiralty, performing a like 
task for the Navy, had to scrap certain weak and obsolete 
ships; and how on the advice of his military experts he 
rejected the idea of National Service. Mr. Begbie is of 
opinion that the real cause which underlies the campaign 
against Lord Haldane was his rejection of Lord Roberts’ 
Compulsory Scheme, and in this we are disposed to agree 
with him. 

Mr. Begbie devotes a considerable portion of his book to a 
discussion of the foreign policy in which King Edward and 
Lord Haldane took a part. The two subjects are inter- 
dependent, for military *“* preparedness” must always 
depend upon policy, and preparedness or unpreparedness 
inevitably reacts on policy. Mr. Begbie has no new or 
startling revelations to make, but he shows with some 
conclusiveness by a detailed account of Lord Haldane’s 
mission to Berlin, and of the chief facts in the Anglo-German 
relations between 1905 and 1914, that the aim of British 
Ministers was to promote peace, while at the same time they 
prepared, up to the limits arranged with their prospective 
Allies, for the war which they knew must come if their 
efforts were unsuccessful. The facts are on Mr. Begbie’s 


side, and his arguments are therefore for the most part 
unanswerable. A favourable judgment of history can be 
predicted with certainty for few contemporary political 
carecrs or acts of statesmanship, but in Lord Haldane’s 
case it can. Mr. Begbie has therefore written a book for 
which there is a real need. It is unfortunate, however, that 
he should have considered it necessary to write it in an 
extraordinarily rhetorical style. We presume that he has 
done this with some idea of appealing to the “ ordinary 
reader,” but we do not believe that intense rhetoric is really 
popular; it is never convincing when prolonged, and it 
certainly creates exactly the atmosphere which should be 
avoided in a book of this kind. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, By Henry B. Ran«tiy. 
Putnam. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Rankin, who is now verging on eighty, was for many years a 
student in the Lincoln and Herndon law office at Springfield, while his 
childhood was spent in New Salem, IIl., where Lincoln lived before his 
Springfield period. It is unfortunately obvious that the author's 
memory of those distant years is feeble and coloured by the “* dear, 
dead days” variety of sentimentality. The figure he presents is the 
product of tradition, rather than of memory. Even the few anecdotes 
are traditional, e.g.—** It does not concern you, Mr. Lincoln, to have 
God on our side?” ‘* No, sir,” replied Lincoln, with his most positive 
emphasis. ‘* What concerns me is that we shall be on God’s side!” 
Mr. Rankin maintains that Lincoln was truly religious, and that he 
never wrote and destroyed an infidel book ; that after the death of Ann 
Rutledge he did not go temporarily insane, that he was happily 
married, and so forth. A readable book, in spite of its digressiveness, 
but it hardly lives up to its title. 


The Heritage of Tyre. By Wi111AmM Brown Mevoney. The Macmillan 
Co. 2s. net. 

Now, if ever, is the chance for the U.S.A. to become the mistress of 
the seas. What is America going to do about it? In March, 1915, 
the La Follette-Alexander Bill became law. The principal provision 
of this, as it concerns Europe, is that American seamen in foreign ports, 
and foreign seamen in American ports, may desert at will and may 
demand half of their earned wages. It was argued that this enactment 
would induce wholesale desertions from foreign ships in American ports, 
due to the attraction of higher wages, and an automatic rise in the 
wages of all sailors to the American level—results both to the obvious 
and immense advantage of the U.S.A. mercantile marine. It does not 
appear to have occurred to the promoters of this measure that nothing 
that the U.S.A. could do would prevent the punishment of the deserters 
on their next arrival at their country of origin. Mr. Meloney calls for 
the immediate repeal of the La Follette-Alexander Act, for a system 
of subsidies on the British model, and for the creation of an American 
counterpart of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. The 
author would have his country grasp the heritage of Tyre, but at present 
his Government shows little inclination in that direction. 


The State as Manufacturer and Trader: an Examination of Govern- 
ment Tobacco Monopolies. By A. W. Mapsen. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This is a useful book, in spite of the fact that the author is, appar- 
ently quite unconsciously, ludicrously biassed. He has collected, 
largely from official sources, the facts and statistics with regard to the 
Government monopolies of tobacco in France, Italy, Austria, Japan, 
Spain, and Sweden—he omits Rumania, Serbia, Turkey, and Por- 
tugal—presenting us with a picture. more impressive than he realises, 
of the antiquity (from 1674), the extent and the apparent expert 
approval of the system by which a Government concentrates in 
itself the whole of the profit to be made out of the smoking habit, 
instead of merely levying a fixed duty, and allowing several layers of 
capitalist traders to make private fortunes out of it. Mr. Madsen 
thinks this not only a political, but also a financial mistake, which he 
seeks to demonstrate by figures that show, as he thinks, how the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the British Dominions and the 
German Empire do better by merely levying duties. The figures are 
no more convincing to us than they are to the financial experts of France 
and Italy. But for Mr. Madsen the Governments can do nothing 
right. He makes it a grievance against them that their published 
accounts are neither full nor explicit; but he does not notice how 
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Francis GRIBBLE. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
































MR. _ HEINEMANN’S LIST 
THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK 
Edited with an Introduction by Edmund. Gosse, C.B. 
With Colour Plates and Black and White [Illus- 
trations. 


By Arthur Rackham. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Mr. Hew ett’s Great Epic of the English Peasant 
THE SONG OF THE PLOW 


By Maurice Hewlett. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

Also a limited edition of 100 copies printed on British 
Hand-made paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece by 
A. S. HARTRICK, numbered and signed by the Author. 
15s. net. 


A SHEAF: ESSAYS 

By John Galsworthy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

“‘Mr. Galsworthy is always individual, always clear, 
and always consistent. The book is helpful and stimu- 
lating.’’—Daily Express. 


New War Books 
THE GERMAN ROAD TO THE EAST 


By Evans Lewin. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
“ Probably the most comprehensive account which has 
yet been published in England of German ambitions 
towards the East.. . . Not only a history but a warning.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 
Soldiers’ Tales Series. 


IN GERMAN HANDS 
By Ch. Hennebois. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net 
A terrible indictment of the brutal methods of the 
Germans in dealing with their wounded prisoners 


Distinctive Fictio 








THE WORLD FOR SALE 


“A masterly picture. .. . The story has a stamp of 
outstanding originality.’""—The Field 


Eden Phillpotts 
THE GREEN ALLEYS 


‘Out of the hop-fields and country type of Kent he 
has framed a comedy that is as artistically satisfying 
as any of his Dartmoor novels.”—Sunday Times. 


Sarah Grand 
THE WINGED VICTORY 


“ The characterisation is admirable. There are delinea- 
tions of the good and bad sides of society which are 
worthy to be mentioned along with the great names of 
Thackeray and Meredith.”-—Atheneum. 


Rene Benjamin 
GASPARD, THE POILU 


A soldier story by ‘“‘ The Kipling of France.’’ Probably 
the finest picture of the French infantryman that has 
yet been penned. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; and 

W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Transla- 
tions on the opposite page. The series is to contain 
all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature from the 
time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople. 


New Volumes' Now Ready 


Each Feap. 8vo Cloth, 5/- net. Leather, 6/6 net 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Thornly's Translation, revised by J. M 
Edmonds ; and PARTHENIUS. Translated by S. Gaselee 
DIO CASSIUS. ROMAN HISTORY. Translated by E. Cary. Vol. IV 


on: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. Translated by A. J 
rock. 
Eg, aaEx ANTHOLOGY. Translated by W. R. Paton. 5 Vols 


PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Translated by B. Perrin 





PROCOPIOUS. , Sevony OF THE WARS. Translated by H. B 
ewing. Vo 
THEOPHRASTUS : ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Translated by Sir 
Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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superior they are in publicity to the Imperial Tobacco Company. It 
is a grievance with him that the Governments are extravagant; and 
likewise a grievance that they pay their managers and technicians, as 
also their retailing agents, much lower salaries than the amount taken 
as profits in private trading! The solid fact remains that the French 
Government raised from tobacco in 1913 a larger net revenue per 
head of population than the British Government, whilst both the 
French and the Italian Government got more per pound of tobacco 
consumed than our own Government did; whilst such other non- 
monopolist countries as Germany and the United States are at the 
bottom of the list. 

If Mr. Madsen’s absurd partiality is ignored, the reader will discover in 
his book all sorts of interesting facts. We maintain in this country no 
fewer than 396,572 retail tobacconists’ shops, being about 1 to every 
25 families. We like to have a whole group of retail shops at every 
corner! France gets along with 47,500 retailers, and Italy with 
only 34,752, whilst Austria-Hungary has 70,401—the State monopoly 
thus dispensing with something like nine-tenths of the retail dis- 
tributors. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been depressed on the Rumanian 
news, for anything calculated to prolong the 
war does not encourage purchasers, except for 

such stocks as gain directly from the war. The rubber 
market is much occupied with the decision of the referees 
as to the datum line to be taken for excess profits tax 
where no pre-war basis of profits exists, or where the pre-war 
basis is very low. This datum line has been fixed at 10 per 
cent., which is about 5 per cent. less than the industry 
expected, in view of the fact that in so many cases the 
increased profits that are now being earned represent 
interest on capital expenditure made five or six years ago 
which has not thus far been productive. It certainly 
works out extremely unfairly, for while the older companies 
like Selangor, Bukit Rajah, Linggi, and Vallambrosa— 
which had already been paying big dividends and have 
not any further extensive areas coming into bearing, will 
escape the tax altogether, companies which have been 
paying small dividends, but show big profit increase by 
reason of fresh areas having come into bearing during 
the last year or two, will be hit. The net result will be 
for such companies to restrict production (which, in turn, 
may raise the price of the commodity), and to improve 
their estates to the full extent that they can—at the cost 
of the revenue. There has been a sharp fall in Aerated 
Bread Company shares on the unexpected passing of the 
dividend; the catering companies are evidently having 
a bad time, but whether the A.B.C. is more affected than 
others remains to be seen. 
a * * 


The advertisement pages of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of New York, America’s leading financial weekly, 
are an interesting study nowadays. In this paper some 
hundreds of bankers and financial houses advertise both 
themselves and their wares. Before the war it is probable 
that not one single European security was included in 
those advertisements. Now, in the issue dated the 7th inst., 
one finds numerous announcements of investment bankers 
and others to the effect that they specialise in Russian, 
French, and Italian War Loans. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing advertisement of all is the offer of 50 million dollars 
City of Paris 5-year 6 per cent. Gold Bonds by Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co., at 98}? per cent., at which price it is stated 
the yield is 6.80 per cent., without counting the possibility 
of a very substantial profit in exchange, on account of the 
option of the holder to receive payment in frances at the 
rate of Frs. 5.50 per dollar, whereas the normal exchange 
before the war was 5.18 per cent. The following extract 
from the advertisement is significant :— 


The Government of the French Republic is to undertake to furnish 
and permit the exportation of gold, so far as n , to permit 
the City of Paris to pay the interest or principal amount of the loan 
in gold in the City of New York. This loan is, we are informed, the 
only external loan of the City of Paris. 


The most interesting point about the Loan is the name 
of the issuing house, which is the second largest financial 
house in the United States. It has thus far refused to 
participate in any of the Allies’ War Loans on the ground 
that it cannot support one of the Allies on account of its 
treatment of the Jews. The firm places on record the fact 
that none of the proceeds of the City of Paris Loan will be 
devoted to war purposes, but “ will be used to increase 
hospital facilities, build orphan asylums, care for widows 
and soldiers, maintain the unemployed, and for other 
municipal purposes.”’ Two other well-known firms announce 
that, by a special and exclusive arrangement with the 
French Government, they are receiving subscriptions 
for the new French 5 per cent. Loan at the fixed rate of 
exchange of Frs. 5.90 to the dollar, “* which is more favour- 
able than the current rate.” It is interesting to note that 
the Canadian Government credit is still rated much higher 
by the American investor than that of the British and 
French Governments put together, for the Canadian 5 per 
cent. Bonds, repayable in 1926, are being dealt in in New 
York at 1004, whilst the Anglo-French Bonds, due in 1921, 
are changing hands at 95}. It is rather startling to find 
that Philippine Government 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, due 
about twenty years hence, are quoted at about par. It 
is noteworthy, too, that although more than half of the 
financial houses advertising in the Financial Chronicle 
have German names, very few of them offer enemy 


securities. 
* ck ae 


Both the Economist and the Statist last week published 
banking sections in respect of the half-year ended June last, 
which contain a mass of interesting data. The tables show 
a continuance in the growth of banking deposits and in 
the investments held by the banks of the United Kingdom. 
Thus the deposits of the British banks included in the 
Economist tables, which in June, 1914, amounted to 
747 millions, and twelve months later had risen to 943 
millions, stood at 987 millions at the end of June last. 
The investments, which in June, 1914, stood at 114 millions, 
and in 1915 at 172 millions, rose in June last to 298 millions. 
The growth in the deposits reflects the period of fictitious 
prosperity in which we are living. If a man borrows money 
of his bank, the amount he borrows is at once credited 
to him as a deposit, and the loan figures in the bank’s 
books as a corresponding asset. The creation of these 
credits is as much inflation as the printing of paper money, 
and plays its part in the rise in prices. The Statist gives 
its usual table in order of importance of the world’s great 
banks, made up to the end of 1915, the basis taken being 
the total amount of the deposit and current accounts open 
at the end of the year. Altogether sixty-four banks are 
shown, the first twenty being the following :— 


Deposits and 
Current Accounts, 
1915. 
£ 

1. Imperial Bank of Russia 178,800,000 
2. Bank of England... ah 161,668,000 
3. London City & Midland Bank 147,751,000 
4. Lloyds Bank .. ei “ 130,017,000 
5. Deutsche Bank “ 127,200,000 
6. Imperial Bank of Germany 118,000,000 
7. London County & Westminster 109,224,000 
8. National City Bank, New York 104,154,000 
9. Bank of France = 97,400,000 
10. Barclay & Co. - os a 90,304,000 
11. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 86,182,000 
12. National Provincial Bank of England 81,590,000 
13. Credit Lyonnais es ae ee 67,880,000 
14. Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft 63,100,000 
15. Russian Bank for Foreign Trade .. 60,000,000 
16. Dresdner Bank as ee 59,600,000 
17. Oesterreichische Credit-Anstalt 55,708,000 
18. Parr’s Bank .. on os “e 54,851,000 
19. Chase National Bank, New York 54,600,000 
20. Bankers’ Trust Company, New York 54,066,000 


The next ten in order of rank consist of one Argentine, 
two Russian, two British, one Australian, one Canadian, 


one Spanish, and two American banks. 
Emit DAVIEs. 
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Poems of To-Day: 


an Anthology. 2s. net 
| 6th _Impression—18th Thousand. 


| Nearly 150 poems, by 47 authors: Mere- 

dith— Stevenson — Kipling — Newbolt— 

Bridges — Masefield — Yeats — Belloc — 

Chesterton — Francis Thompson — Noyes 

—Davidson—Flecker—Rupert Brooke. 
&c., &e., &e, 


ADOPTED BY 


The Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board ; the Glasgow Provincia] Training College ; 
the National Home Reading Union, 
&e., &e., &e. 





THe TrmEs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT says :— 


“The great merit of the selection is that the pieces 
are all genuine ; whatever their ultimate value, 
they are at least free from the fetters of past 
tradition, and they therefore mark . . . the 
beginning of a new lease of inspiration.” 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lop. 


3 ADAM STREET, W.C. 








In response to a general demand, the series of 
New STATESMAN articles discussing the terms of 
Peace are now being reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies, price threepence nett, will be ready next 
week, and orders should be placed at once with 
the newsagent. 


PRICE THREEPENCE NETT. 


ANALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


THE NEW STATESMAN 
| 10 GREAT QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY 




















IRISH PROBLEMS. 


Three Books of Special Political Interest. 
THE NATIONAL BEING. Some Thoughts | 


° ° 
on an Irish Polity. 
By 4. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“* Stands out among the innumerable social books that stream from the 
presses like a gentle giant among a crowd of clamouring pigmies.''— | 
Times. | 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT and his Place 
in the Irish Nation. 
By E. E. LYSAGHT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Lysaght, a practical farmer, and also a poet of considerable 
merit, writes well . . . He is more concerned to discuss Irish policy 
in a serious and informed spirit than to ventilate his own individual 
opinions.""—Times Lit. Sup. 

“ Mr. Lysaght is an Irishman of parts. He is a poet of country life, an 
active Nationalist of the modern school, an Irish speaker, an 
economist, and a practising co-operative agriculturist. His versa- 
tility fits him well to write the new volume in Messrs. Maunsel's 
series of Notable Irishmen of To-Day.''—Daitly News and Leader. 

“ . . Mr. Lysaght’s intimate and delicate appreciation of a new 
Ireland. . . . "'—New Statesman. 


THE INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“  . . This queer, quiet book, written with an almost inhuman detach- 
ment, and yet with passionate interest. . . . His comments on the 





whole help one to understand something of the Sinn Fein point of 
view.''—Times Lit. Sup. 








Full List and Announcements on Application. 


MAUNSEL & CO., LIMITED, 


50, LOWER BAGGOT STREET, DUBLIN. 
40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 
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BoOtHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

| ag ~ now ready.—Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, tham 

ool, ork. 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Dy provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons _reported.- 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VIL. 


Volume VII. of THe New StTaTEsMAN (Nos. 
157-182 inclusive) was completed with the issue 
of September 30, and copies of the Index may 
now be obtained from the Publisher on application. 





will be given in exchange for copies that were 
incorrectly paged. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, | 





including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ Tae New STATESMAN,” 10 Great 





Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. | 


A perfect copy of the issue of April 8 (No. 157) 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


AUTHORITY, LIBERTY and FUNC- | THE FLOGGING CRAZE: 





TION in the LIGHT of the WAR : A Statement of the Case against Corporal Punishment. 
A Critique of Authority and Liberty as the Foundations By HENRY S. SALT. With a Foreword by Sir 
of the Modern State and an Attempt to Base Societies GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
on the Principle of Function. By RAMIRO DE Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
MAEZTU. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. This is the first book which has been written on the subject 
of corporal punishment as practised in this country. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL RECON. 
STRUCTION MY EXPERIENCES on THREE FRONTS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. By Sister MARTIN NICHOLSON. 
Demy 8vo, €s. net. [In preparation. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest directions of social and A vivid account of the author’s experiences in Belgium 
political reform, on the basis of a political psychology sugges- and Russia and afterwards with the French and English 
ted by recent scientific research and experience. troops. 
POLAND’S CASE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


This book is a reprint of certain remarkable pamphlets, illustrating the vitality of Polish 
nationality, and written mostly by representative Poles. 


INTERNATIONAL | TOWARDS 
GOVERNMENT SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


By L. S. WOOLF. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. A ject ‘ 4 
y . 7 — A Study of Social Evolution during the Past Three- 


for a supernational authority that will prevent war. ‘ Po By SIDNEY WEBB : 
e ines > gle eat quarters of a Century. By } . Is. net. 
The most brilliant contribution to the growing ‘After the ‘‘ Singularly comprehensive and instructive.” 
War’ literature which has yet been made. Catholic Book Notes. 


—Daily News and Leader. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR | GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE 


Being ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer | WAR 
by the Fabian Research Department. Edited by Fra s vrai , 
SIDNEY WEBB. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. 
- ae ‘ " brief im 6. of a t Being Notes for Study Circles and Classes. Is. net. 
It is impossible in a brief review to give an adequate (Dedicated to the Workers’ Educational Association.) 
summary of the various projects yo but enough can | 
be said to show that they are at least provocative of = RO : ' 
thought and far from being altogether of the faddist type.’ Ae er Will Happen ng” ay ae gee of the Army. 
—_ inancial Times. ? &e. 
sincidiemameminananl Il.—LINES OF INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
How shall we Reorganise our Foreign Trade ? How shall 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL we Reorganise our Railways? &c. 
ETHICS. 1819-1900 II.—SOUI, AND BODY. Can We Obtain a Revolution 





By Professor EDITH MORLEY. With Portrait, 2d. in our Educational System ? Can We Pay our Way ? 


MADE IN THE TRENCHES 


Composed Entirely from Articles and Sketches contributed by Soldiers serving with the Colours. 
Edited by SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., Sergeant-Surgeon to His Majesty the King, and 
GEORGE GOODCHILD. Fully illustrated. Crown 4to cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 

A collection of stories—serious and humorous—descriptions of field life, anecdotes, poems, and drawings by men serving 
inthe Army. All the proceeds from the sale of the book will be devoted to the Paralysed Soldiers’ Fund. 


THE BROWN MARE, and Other Studies 
THE MAKING OF MICKY McGHEE By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ ’Owd Bob,” 


By R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Private Spud | Se Cuan Gee, a. 8. ot 

Tamson.” With illustrations by H. K. Elcock. | “Strong, nervous and varied pictures from different 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. | aspects of the great war.’’-—Times. 

| 
| 


“ tat . 7; “‘ Enchanting studies.’’—Challenge. 
“ ayy an . gowns guns “ the — avn, . “‘ Admirably phrased with a masterly terseness and a 
The author is as vigorous in verse as in prose.’’—Graphic. 


NEWEST and BEST NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


REDWING | FAMILIES REPAIRED 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. [Just out. By J. S. FLETCHER. [Just out. 
“Is cleverly put together and vivacious concerning Deals with a highly complicated matrimonial arrangement 


wee b Ss Deities proposed by an Anglo-Canadian multi-millionaire as the 
CenaRe geeteeinn of eemiaet ay Se means of repairing the fortunes of two noble families which 


have fallen upon bad times, and the plot involves numerous 
amusing and piquant situations and quaint embarrassments. 


THE FARM SERVANT 


By E. H. ANSTRUTHER. [Just ow. | THE LONG DIVORCE 
“‘ Anna, silent, steadfast, and loving, is the particular suc- | By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. A powerful 


cess of a book which is at all points clever.’’—Scotsman. novel by the Author of ‘‘ Home.” 
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